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Sa F the extraordinary ruins and 
| ancient monuments to which 
we have already referred speak 
eloquently of the Ireland of the 
past — dead Ireland, so 

speak,—BeLrast, in the north, illustrates no 
less forcibly and flatteringly the Ireland of to- 
day,—living Ireland. The progress that has 
been made there within a few years is quite 
marvellous: within less than a century the 
population has increased from 8,549, to 
110,000. Numerous important buildings have 
been erected and are in progress: improve- 
ments in the town are being made in every 
direction: the docks are full of vessels, the 
streets alive with activitv. The cotton-trade is 
at the bottom of all this; but it would be useful 
if all the springs were sought out and laid 
bare to view. Belfast should prove a regene- 
rating centre: let its inhabitants endeavour 
efficiently to execute their mission. As it 
happens that the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science are to meet here on 
the Ist of next month, many of our readers 
will be led to see it for themselves. There is 
more doing here than in any other part of Ire- 
land. Within the last six years the town 
council have spent from 50,0002. to 60,0001, in 
opening new streets and widening old ones: 
quays have been formed, and all the necessary 
buildings for municipal purposes built. The 
new Court-house is just now completed. It is 
built of Scotch stone, has a Corinthian portico 
of large size, and cost 20,000. It contains a 
shire-hall, court of record, and criminal court, 
and appears to be very conveniently arranged 
for the accommodation of those engaged in its 
various parts. There is a want of connection 
between the portico and the wings, and the 
columns in the upper story of the hall are 
somewhat attenuated ; nevertheless, it is a very 
worthy structure. The architect was Mr. 
Charles Lanyon, the county surveyor, who 
has had the good fortune to create the town, 
architecturally. Amongst his other works are 
the prison, opposite the court-house, which is 
after the Pentonville model, to accommodate 
450 persons (if we may use the word), and 
cost 60,0001.; the Queen’s College, illustrated 
by us some time ago; the Northern Bank, a 
Dorie structure of Portland stone, just now 
completed at a cost of 14,000/.; the Ulster 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Tudor in 
style, erected by subscription, and which cost 
9,0001.; schools for 1,000 children attached 
to the workhouse (of basaltic stone, with white 
quoins); St. Paul’s Episcopalian Church, an 
Early English structure, with a small bell 
tower and five-light east window ; and many 
others. In the Botanic Gardens (admirably 
Kept) the same architect is joining the two 
existing glass houses by a central dome, 
45 feet high; and he is building, amongst 
other things, some schools near the Mag- 
dalene (Early English), and a Presbyterian 
College, at the back of the Queen's Col- 
lege. It is worth mentioning, as a strik- 
‘ng instance of the want of appreciation 








of an architect’s services which prevails in 
Engiand as well as Ireland, that, notwithstand- 
ing all this and much more, the name of the 
designer of these various buildings does not 
once appear in the local guide-book which has 
been published there. 





several inches, The want of hydraulic lime, 
as we understand, prevents the use of con- 
crete, and piling is therefore usually resorted 
| to for large edifices.* 

It is a brick county, and heretofore many 
very bad bricks have been used: recently, 





Of The Presbyterian College now in pro-| however, some improvement has been made 
gress we give an engraving.* It is being built| in this respect. A hotel keeper, of the city, 
of stone from the Scrabo quarries, about | Mr. Moore, has invested a considerable sum 
| twelve miles from Belfast ; itis Italian in style, | in the erection of machines, &c. and is pro- 
|and has a frontispiece of attached Doric | ducing some satisfactory results. 
| columns, carrying an entablature which breaks| There seems to be at present but little real 
| round each column, and an attic. The cost of | appreciation of art, but the School of Design, 
the complete design would be about 6,000/.:' and other agencies now in operation, will 
| the front part alone is being built at present, | have their effect, it may be hoped, in due 
| and the cost of this will be about 3,200/.+ | time. 
| A new Custom House is about to be built) Not far from Belfast will be found Antrim 
near the Northern Bank, which will entail an} Round Tower, illustrated in our last. In this 
| expenditure of 15,000/. for the site, and from | county, too, there are numerous castles and 
| 26,0001. to 30,0001. for the edifice: this will be | embattled residences. Scattered over Ireland, 
paid for by Government. On the quay, founda-| generally, there are many such; mostly of 
‘tions are being prepared for a new Ballast) the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Donegal 
Office. The foundations are nearly every-| Castle, in the north-west, is a finely situated 
| where bad in Belfast, and require great care: example of them, although the foundation of 


even then buildings are found to sink bodily | the structure is of an earlier date. 
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Remains of Donegal Castle. 


Let us now run back to redeem our promise 
as to the celebrated Rock of Cashel, which is 
crowned with the most imposing pile of ruins 
in Ireland, of great size and deep interest. 
Cashel is on the line between Dublin and 
Cork, and those who would visit the rock 
should stop at Goold’s Cross station, where 
there is a public car to take you over the five 
Irish miles that intervene between that and 
the spot desired. Here, on an isolated lofty 
mass of limestone, stand a Round Tower; a 





Cormac’s Chapel consists of nave and chancel, 
with two square towers (one on either side): 
the tower on one side has a pyramidal stone 
top: the top of the other is flat. The semi- 
circular arch prevails. The details are all 
Norman in character, ruder than we should 
find them of the same date in England, and 
the building serves to show clearly how totally 
different in stylethose remainsof earlier churches 
are to which we have elsewhere referred. It 
is impossible to avoid recognising at once 


stone-roofed edifice called Cormac’s Chapel, | the fact that the churches at Glendalough, 
built between 1127 and 1134; a lofty unroofed | Monasterboice, and elsewhere, some of which 
church, known as the Cathedral; and an em-| we have described, belong to a period long 
battled tower at the west end. It was at once anterior to the Norman invasion. There can 
a royal residence, a fortress, and a bishop’s| be no doubt about it in the mind of any 
seat: Cashel, indeed, means, in Irish, a hill- | qualified to judge, and documentary evidence 
fortress or keep. The Cathedral is of large| confirms the impression given by the monu- 
size, in the Early Pointed style: it has tran-| ments themselves. 

septs, but no aisles, and at the cruz is vaulted | The pile of buildings at Cashel is so full of 
‘with rough stone. It “cannot be earlier than| interest that we may find an opportunity here- 
the thirteenth century, although some of the after to describe them fully, with illustrations, 
capitals have a Norman aspect. There are but we shall not now attempt it. The effect, 
chapels on the east side of the transepts, and | as we stood alone on the rock of Cashel, with 
against the end wall of the south transept a horizon of hills on all sides, was very im- 
there is a series of figures in low relief under pressive. The sun was sinking in a rich white 
ogee canopies, representing the apostles, with light, the sky was beautifully serene, and the 
their symbols and their names over them. | silence and feeling of solitude intense, For 
| miles and miles around nothing alive was to 
| not even a bird. The “city” of 
Cashel, as it is called, which is situated not 





* See page 503. 

+ There are six class rooms, four of which are 36 feet| be seen, 
by 22 feet, and two 25 feet by 22 feet. The library (up- 
stairs) is 36 feet square, and opening from it, between 
columns and pilasters, are two rooms (one on each side) | : 
immediately over, and of the same size as the smaller * Carpenters and bricklayers get from 20s. to 22s. per 
class room, The builder is Mr, John Corry. | week, 
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rar from the foot of the rock, appears to be in’ ing and acute observations: 
anything but a flourishing condition. The increase its value. 

Round Tower on the rock, we should have said,| Dr. Petrie’s conclusions as to the Round 
has several triangular-headed openings, and Towers, and which seem founded on sound 
there is an entrance to it from the cathedral. | reason, are,— 

The doorway to the, I. That the Towers are of Christian and 
Tower at Glendalough has ecclesiastical origin, and were erected at various 
a round head, but it is cut | periods between the fifth and thirteenth cen- 
out of a single stone, and turies. 
this is the case in many | II. That they were designed to answer, at 
other instances. At Mo-) least, a twofold use, namely, to serve as 
nasterboice the same thing | belfries, and as keeps, or places of strength, in 
occurs ; and there, as wil] | which the sacred utensils, books, relics, and 
be seen in the accompany- | other valuables were deposited, and into which 
ing illustration, a slight ornamentation has_ the ecclesiastics, to whom they belonged, could 
been attempted, in the shape of a sunk face retire for security in cases of sudden predatory 
on a raised band. | attack, 

" | ILL, That they were probably also used, 
| when occasion required, as. beacons and watch- 
| towers. 

His evidence for the first conclusion, namely, 
| that the towers are of Christian origin, are,— 

1. The towers are never found unconnected 
with ancient ecclesiastical foundations. 

2. Their architectural styles exhibit no 
hregaee: or peculiarities not equally found in 
|the original churches with which they are 
| locally connected, when such remain. 

3. On several of them, Christian emblems 
are observable, and others display in the de- 














Doorway, Round Tower, Monasterboice. 





Of the triangular-headed openings to which 
we have referred, we give two sketches from | 


Round Towers. 





Triangular-headed Openings. 


There are instances where the under side of 
the two stones, placed triangularly to form the 
head of a doorway, is cut into the shape of a 
pointed arch: we annex an example;— 


In this part of the country, Killarney, there is 

_ much mineral wealth to repay the employment of | 
capital. In a recent number of the Art Journal 
‘reference is properly made to the effurts of, 
Colonel Hall, the father of Mr. S. C. Hall, in) 

this respect, and it is stated that by his mining 
operations Colonel Hall caused to be expended 
| not less than 400,000/. in Ireland. He opened 
‘and worked no fewer than thirteen mines, and | 
‘encouraged men of larger means to follow in 
bnt we do not find this any reason. for bew| the same course. We need scarcely say that 
‘in the course of our trip we often heard Mr. 


lieving, as an intelligent mod it 
oe Sieve RETRY ARI Ihe and Mrs. Hall’s names pronounced with thank- | 
| fulness and respect. They have done much for 





that the Irish worked out for themselves a 


ointed style of architecture, It should: be} , 
ainiiei however, that aan oe eiaes “ Ireland, and we hope Irishmen will never ‘fail 
found in the outline of some of. the most | *? acknowledge it. 


ancient stone houses, constructed by the gra-| Their elaborate work, “ Ireland, its Scenery 
dual approximation of stones laid horizo=tally | Character, &c.”* and the beautifully illustrated 
and charmingly written,“ Week at Killarney,”t 


one over the other till closed at the top bya. 
single stone. The Oratory at Gallerus; which | bave sent to that country hundreds of sympa- 
thising visitors, and will send hundreds more: 


we did not see, is a beautifully constructed ex+ | 
ample of this sort, taking on the outside the their anxiety bas been “ to make Ireland advan- 


appearance of a well-wrought pointed vault. A _ ° Ireland, its Scenery, Character, &c. By Mr. and Mrs. | 
. mr rt ; : '8: C. Hall. In th Is. A edition. London : 
view of itis given in Dr. Petrie’s admirable work Hull, Virtue, and Co.  Sereameetinen interesting volumes 
pape the er Architecture of Ireland. cod the authors havesought to iy, and od pram | 
anterior to the Anglo-Norman Invasion.” QO atatjeticel teGcometion, one tenes ent 
. S 275 | sketches as serve to throw light on the state of the eountry~ 

the author of this. book. his. fellow-citizens | and the character of the 








may reasonably be proud: it is full of learn-' Gucib toc auane te London: This 


ry visitor to the lakes: 





Cloisters, Moyne Abbey. 


ce 


time will but | tails a style of architecture universally acknow. 


ledged to be of Christian origin. 

4. They possess, invariably, architectural 
features not found in any buildings in Ireland 
ascertained to be of Pagan times, 

After visiting Cork, to which we haye 
already referred, we went on to Killarney, of 
which collection of beauties we would gladly 
say much, but that we fear exhausting the 
patience of our readers. Those who would 
enjoy some mest delicious scenery, and haye 
not visited Killarney, should note it for an 
early visit ; and if they go to the Lake Hotel (the 
others may be as good, for anything we know 
to the contrary) they will find a solicitude 
about their comfort which is quite soothing in 
these days of rapid travelling, when hotel. 
keepers for the most part regard their ens. 
tomers simply as goods. 

At Muckross Abbey, near the hotel, the 
cloisters; although not ancient, have round 
arches, and are very picturesque in appear- 
ance. There are few examples of perfect 
cloisters remaining in Ireland. We give a 
view of those at Moyne Abbey, from Mr. 
Wilkinson’s “Ancient Architecture of Ire. 
land,” mentioned in our last, as they are 
understood to be a fair representation of the 
general design of the cloisters of the ancient 





tageously knowa to. England—that. the ti® 
which unites themamay be more clusely knit, 
and that the people of both countries may 
think, feel, and act as one people.” 

We-endorse the sentence, and. cannot end 
with a better.’’+ 





Ricut or CHURCHWARDENS OVER GRAVE- 
stonges.—lIn a trial at the Uttoxeter County 
Court, a churchwarden has been found liable 
to pay the value of a stone removed/from 4 
churchyard. without. legal process, although 
set up without special authority, ‘The inscrip- 


| tion had been submitted to the warden (the 


defendant), who requested the plaintiff to wait 
till Easter for authority to place the stone. 
“ Long after-that”’ the sexton allowed the en- 
graver to set up the stone; and the magistrate 
held that the sexton was the warden’s agent, 
that the inscription was not objectionable, and 
that the warden, if he wished to remove the 
stone, ought not to have takem the law into his 
own. hands, .but should have.applied to the 
ordinary, and proceeded. in a legal manner for 





the removal of anything objectionable. Ver- 
dict as claimed, with costs. 
Mr. Wilkinson's book contains a large amount of 
i stones 


valuable information on the various buildi t 
Ireland, and, acoordia to the evidence of practical local 
architects, re referred to. EG 

+ With ehaamee to the increased facilities of com- 
munication between the countries; we-hear with 
that the services of Mr. Roney, by whom so oe 
already been donein this respect, have been transfe’ - 
to. anether field. It ia to.be hoped,: however, that the 
course he has pointed out will be persevered in. 
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THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL’S. | utilitarian views.” So poor Mr. Bull, not 

In the discussions on the decoration of St. being of the class of the rich poor (as Punch 
Paul’s, which I have read with intense interest, hath it), but of the other class, the poor poor, 
one question seems hitherto overlooked, on could no more afford to be without a full- 
which it seems to me that the whole decorative sized cathedral of 500 feet long, with aisles, 
treatment must hang. To what use is it an- chapels, dome of the latest fashion, and all 
ticipated that the chief parts of the fabric will appurtenances (which neither he nor any one 
be applied, and how? It surely cannot for a belonging to him knows what to du with), 
moment be thought that the present fitting up than you or I can affurd to walk about, Sir, 
and occupation (or rather disoccupation) of with heads unchimneypotted. 
the interior is final or permanent. St. Paul’s, Mr. Bull found out his mistake ere the work 
is a pile having all but the permanence of a was finished, as he has since done in many 
pyramid. Can. any one suppose itis to con- similar cases, though ashamed to confess it. 
tinue from age to age with. only one extremity All this zeal in the service of fashion, which at 





Mr. Bull has more faith in acres and tons than 


in any man’s abilities). He was afraid, if he 
let the money show itself quite in Wren’s own 
way it would be such a refined and original 
way, that the Crapauds might. not appre- 
ciate it,—at least, not at the first coup 
d’eil, which is everything in matters of 
fashion or respectability. The modern ar- 
chitect is a modiste in building, as the 
modern tailor in dress; and the principles of 
modism are identical, to whatever they may be 
applied, and whether by the many, to counter- 
feit the marks cf those above us faster than 





of one wing used? Its spaciousness and first as far outstrips the slow beginnings of a 
height must be turned to better account than a medieval church as the hare did the tortoise, | 
show,—either to’ make patent shot, or paint somehow always cools down before getting 
floor-cloths, or read the Koran, or say mass, through one of these long jobs,—always breaks | 
or some other purpose conducive to man’s down at some point (in this case at the deco- | 
comfort or God's glory, who never, as I ration), and most provokingly just fails of its, 
believe, intended any two acres of earth to be object, —just fails to keep up appearances | 
cee as Bead ce hamtamenltems aoeee Maga omens 
can we decor we have some _— -| 
understand what.it is, or what it will be, | dently starved (like the windows, or empty, 
that we are decorating? Until this is some- panels, or painted apse),—something meant to, 
what settled, I = not “9 believe ee “3 sap and left por a atari - peep 
ale can raise the sum he names, or anything Dehin e scenes, . Fas 
peers it, for deeoration. He om .: | has never yet carried out a single great monu- 
20,000, for erectingsor filling a Walhalla, and| ment decently th¥oughout, and, I believe, 
20,0001. more towards decorating a church. | never will. You will say, are not most — 
TI blic will give cheerfully to any object | works incomplete tuo? Certainly; but their 
ed as cheorfally admire - Bree he ot incompleteness involves no shabbiness ;—it 
But they cannot at present understand this | /ets out nothing; for where everything is real, 
great empty building.. It is only a puzzle to there is nothing to let out. It is only where 
them. The mystery ofits existence,—its mean- | the dress is a disguise that absolute complete- 
ing,—must first be solved, and then, Sir, I ness is essential. It is only in sham art that 
believe the decorative difficulties will solve | everything unfinished is a “ break-down,” and | 
themselves. spoils the whole “ effect. 
Now, St. Paul’s is a most unique building,— | Well, Mr. Bull, jun. can say he has a cathe- 
unique in more ways probably than any other | dral,—a cathedral of his own, not ger 
ever built,—the last of cathedrals by a long | from his father; and he has adome,—a dome 
aero see eee aimee mae OF awe ae ioe Yo 
centuries,—yet wi the most quickly bui s, and 8 é 
_ most solid of any, ee — matter | ae taro = = = Peer, aid ae 
t , save one, yet far less mind than any; ings in it, a is own c ab 
the: Soheneeale at one man, instead o | matter that he does not know what to do with 
scores or even hundreds,—one giant, indeed; his cathedral: no matter that the dome is so 
but no giant even cam do thework of an army, | dark it repels all eyes,—is never looked at but 
or provide a feast of that abundaace which | from curiosity, and only seen negatively, like 
constitutes the exhaustless interest of an a | the vent on the — or the — an 
Christian temple ;—unique, moreover, as the in southern constellations: no matter that the 
ont-apnalle ‘chimed of a period of shabby paintings cannot be seen at all (which Mr. 
church work,—the one stop-gap apparently | Cockerell says is a reason for restoring them!) : 
She dai sire che aphons throossponed |B? Ral'camehow ihe rereiple. Weil, et 
ellin e the temple,—to compoun . . , 
for the tax de cama, for thet age | him frame and glaze them, and hang them up 
at least. Its many peculiarities ‘all centre and | in the best lighted part of the interior. They 
may be embraced in one,—that it was the only | will save the expense of restoration,—do instead 
cathedral built for fashion ; not for any of the | of either light or paintings, and the purpose of 


ends,—devotion, expiation, priestcraft,—nor by | both building and decorations will be an-| 


any of the means,—love, fear, 'superstition,—for | swered. For if the medizvals thought orna- 
and by which others had’ sprang up in the ment was “to make us happy, they were 
cathedral-building times; but by and for| dreaming, and so was Ruskin to tell us so. 
fashion, for the reason we wear chimuey-pot | Mr. Bull knows better. The use of ornament 
beavers, and have corns, and short-lived,|is to give an air of respectability,—to give 
wasp-waisted people, and starved seamstresses, your neighbours a favourable impression of 
&e. &e. &c.;—for fear of being thought no the length of your purse; and this can only be 
richer than our neighbours. idone in two ways, by showing how much 

“John, dear, I am: glad you have ordered human labour you can afford to use, or how 
the globes... It looks: so, to be without globes. much you can afford to waste. Now the first 
But would you. believe it? the careless crea- , method is troublesome, requiring both thought 
tures sent two that were not a pair,—quite | on the spender’s part and art on the designer's. 
different patterns.” This is an epitome of Where these commodities, therefore, are 
what happened tothe Bulls when their town scarce, much is saved by adopting the second 
house was burnt, and, among other losses, was method. Besides, many think it nobler, and 
a family heirloom called the cathedral (then are more impressed by it; and here lay the 
used to hold lumber). “John, dear,” said error of Wren’s first designs. It was not that 
Mrs. Bull, “we must have a new cathedral. he grudged expense (he was an economist, 
It looks so, to be without one—and in this! in leed, in the original, but not in the modern 
great house too, What would the Crapauds | perverted sense): he would have thought no 
say? So Ll have ordered one of Mr. Christo-| sum too large that Mr. Bull thought proper 


pher; and what do you think that upstart had 
the insolence tosuggest ?—That we could do | 
very well witha tram square thing hardly | 
longer than that old-fashioned great-grand- | 
father’s affair in Oxfordshire (which I am glad 
you have put away in the school-room, where 





the servants do not go; and I am sure I am | 


for the purpose, but he was for using his 
reason (in the plan and arrangement, at least : | 
we have yet to attempt it in details): he was, 
for using whatever was spent, wasting none, | 
applying it all well and wisely, not to super-| 
fluities. But here be was expecting too much 
confidence. Mr. Ball had not faith enough in 


ashamed for even the:poor dominie to.see it.) his architect to believe he could make a half. | 


Now, don’t be 
People will set it 
ruined us, 
well, 


waded into this, dear. | sized cathedral as noble or as respectable as his 


own at once that the fire has | 
If Mr. Christopher can do the job, | 
We go to him for his work—not his | 


neighbours’ full-sized ones. “ No,” said he, 
“ thereis nothing like a superfluous acre or two 
of roof and athousand ortwo tonsof stone.” We 


advice. Show yourself a man of taste and know what these can do, but as for this untried 


spirit, Mr. Bull, and soar above his narrow 


Wrenism, we may go farther and fare worse (for 


they can change them, or by the few to change 
their marks faster than those below can coun- 
terfeit them. On both sides of the game it is 
a principle that nothing can redeem the effect 
of a mean first impression. Now, a first im- 
pression is not arrived at by logic. We do 
not begin by estimating the waste in a dress 
or a building, and then judge of the owner’s 
ability to waste accordingly. It is not con- 
clusions arrived at by reflection, that decide 
us on the respectibility or fon of either, but 
only those imbibed at-a glance, by instiactive 
unobserved associations with something of 
similar appearance, and the length of purse 
which that appearance is known, at the par- 
ticular time, to accompany. Hence, it is not 
enough merely to waste means: you must waste 
them in the particular modes that happen to- 
day to be associated with ability to waste, and 
recognised at a glance as indications thereof. 
This is the reason my proposal of the framed 
and glazed receipts would not answer, and also 
one reason, as I take it, why all hats are alike, 
and all Corinthian capitals. Another reason, 


however (in the case of dress at least) is, that 


we may not be all laughing at each other, an 
inconvenience that would be inevitable if we 
all displayed different marks of respectability. 
Well, then, seeing that Mr. Bull has spent 
all he is ever likely to spend on the respecta- 
bility of his cathedral as a show, a vast sacri- 
fice to fashion (surely the most stupendous 
and durable ever made),—seeing he has enough 
to do to keep up the respectability of other 
works of this nature, more recent, and there- 
fore more striking ; suppose we plied him on 
other grounds, Buildings do not always re- 
tain the destination with which they were be- 
gun, and we have here the rare case of one 
whose architect did not intend it todo so. Of 
its owners indeed, one, James II. meant it for 
a Romanist church, and the rest for a show; 
two purposes not quite incompatible ; and be- 
tween the two,—prince and mob,— Wren, who 
was @ man not only far in advance of both, 
but in advance of this year 1852, had a 
hard job to make his plan applicable, at 
all, to the purpose for which he designed, 
and to which he foresaw it must sooner 
or later be applied. However, that deep 
foresight which provided a passage through 
St. Magnus’s steeple because he saw a fu- 
ture age would want it, provided also for 
the permanent opening and use of this remark- 
able monument after it should have survived 
the follies of his day,—for its use as neither a 
real nor a sham Romanist temple, a Walhalla, 
a show-room, nor a gallery. With infinite 
pains he satisfied at once three objects in its 
‘ construction,—the mob’s, the king’s, and his 
‘own,—his own, as he well knew, -the only one 
that a coming age would recognise or care for. 
Left to himself, he would have given us some- 
thing like the most convenient and‘ largest 
church that Protestants could use, with all 
real splendour, and no superfluities,—with no 
pillars in the auditoriam, no seats out of sight 
or hearing, but plenty of space and height, 
and the largest vestibules and accessories that 
could retaim the subordinate character of ac- 
cessories. Takeone of his earlier designs, or 
knock off, from the’ present; all its nave and 
choir except the first compartment of each, 
and finish them like the transept arms, at the 
same distance from the centre; and you 
have the largest temple we could use, and the 
fittest for us. To prove this, draw the figure 
which, according to [nwood’s experiments, 
defines the distance to which the -voice can 
reach audibly. (It resembles a gibbous moon, 
in which the whole curve sitwated before the 
speaker is a portion of a circle of 75 feet radius, 
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drawn from a centre 17 feet in front of him, 
and the portion behind him is a flatter curve, its 
chord being 140 and versed sine about 35 feet. 
Wren had made some trial with results remark- 
ably like these, for he says a preacher’s voice 
will extend 90 feet forward, 70 to each side, 
and 30 backward; Inwood’s figure giving 
these numbers 92, 70, and 35). Lay a tracing 
of this figure on the plan of the centre parts 
of St. Paul’s, and by turning it round you 
will find positions for the speaker and reader 
without a single place out of sight of either; 
and simple as this provision may seem, you | 
shall not find another Protestant church in| 
which two such points can be found, and but | 
three other buildings—St. Sophia, St. Peter’s, | 
and Florence cathedral. 

I assume, then, that these two points are 
those on which Wren anticipated the perma- 
nent placing of the pulpit and eagle; and then 
the rest of this plan will show you how easily 
and conveniently the remaining furniture falls 
into place and dovetails together, with this as 
a basis. I do not say that it is exactly the 
arrangement Wren had in his eye, but that he 
meant this portion of the building, neither 
more nor less, to be the oratory, and these 
points the exact places of the reader and 
preacher. 

I should not move the organ from its pre- 
sent place, but bring the whole congregation | 
west of it. The table would stand, as common 
sense places the table for any man’s guests, | 
parallel to the length of the building, not | 
across it, nor reared up against an end wall | 
like an altar, but in the centre (see rubric, in 
which “ the body of the church” is the first 
place named for it; and observe, too, the ex- | 
pression of standing on the north side, not | 
end, of the table.) All the seats within the 
line of stalls, and all eastward thereof, I would 
keep on the level of the present pavement, the 
stalls and those behind them rising gradually 
to the top of the socle; and this level being 
attained from the nave and transepts by steps. 
The chief ornamentation should be concen- | 
trated on the chancel balustrade, and the 
candelabra at its corners; but I cannot admire 
the ciborium, however early authority there 
may be for it. It seems a clumsy strugyle 
after an adventitious dignity that should not 
be required. 

Now, for galleries (which I think quite 
essential to a really noble church, and which 
I suppose nobody but poor easy Mr. Bull | 
would be persuaded to let his architects shirk), | 
I would first fit up with seats the four semi- | 
circular tribunes over the main entablature in 
the diagonal sides of the octagon, which, 
though naturally out of hearing distance, have 
half-domes over them admirably fitted for 
collecting and condensing sound from below. 
Only one, however, is readily accessible from 
the present staircase. Therefore remove the 
vestry to the unoccupied base of the north-' 
west belfry, and the two other vestries to two’ 
screened-off compartments at the east ends of 
the aisles, and erect in the wells three stairs, 
for reaching the three other tribunes. 


Next, I would add four similar galleries 
under these, and approached by the same 
stairs, ranging with the cornice or impost at 
the springing of the aisle arches, and carried 
each by a flat segmental half-dome, so as to 
— no pillars, 

ret three more galleries of masonry might 
next be added, ranging with these last, across 
the north, south, and west arches of the 
octagon, and perhaps the east also. I have 
three different modes of supporting them, that 
in the south of my plan being the simplest, a 
mere bridge or wide segmental vault springing 
from imposts that lie each on a bracket from 
the face of the first great pilaster, and three 
small pillars behind it, close to the broad face 
of the dome-pier. The method shown oppo- | 
site, on the north, would be more elegant, but 
dependant on a metal tie. Two brackets from | 
each of the piers and seven small pillars would | 
form eleven angles of a sexdecagon. On these 
would lie a flat entablature forming ten six- 
teenths of a circle, from which would spring a| 
partial dome, of a segmental profile, having its 
base restrained by a chain tie passing through 
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the great piers. But the construction shown 
in the west arch would be the most perfect and 
independent—a groining on a semi-octagonal 
plan, springing from six points, two brackets in 
front and four pillars behind, and having its 
push against the two hindermost resisted by 
buttresses; and the triangular spaces left by 
the diagonal sides of the semi-octagon, covered 


by corresponding groins on other pillars. In| 


any case, all the gallery pillars should range in 
height with those bearing the organ, and be of 
granite or marble, with undiminished cylindric 
shafts ; and as for capitals, if the architect 
cannot design a dozen, all better than any in 
Rome or Athens, I will engage in ten days to 
find Englishmen that can. 


You will next ask what I would do with the 
present choir fittings. If they are very much 
admired, leave them as curiosities; but in any 
case, whether left or disposed of, I regard it as 
a main feature of this scheme to make an east 
entrance, and convert the present choir into a 
vestibule or avenue like the other three arms. 
To this end, cut the three lower windows of the 
apse down to the ground, and their entrances 
will afford room for steps up from the street. 
Build a wall with two pilasters and three doors 
across the diameter, as high as to the inner 
entablature. Vault the lower story of the apse 
thus walled off, and you will have a peculiar 
but very grand porch, opening to the street 
witharches 50 feethigh,—deep solemn cavernous 
mouths; while the upper story forms a tribune 
open to the interior, corresponding to that at 
the west end (but of far better acoustic pro- 
perties), either of them fit to receive an orchestra 
or a great organ for use in the children’s anni- 
versary and other extraordinary services.* 


Thus, then, the temple without an altar, like 
the city without a temple, would be four- 
square, with three portals opening to every 
quarter. But you will say, if the north and 
south approaches be, as I have said, the largest 
compatible with due subordination, the east 
and west (especially the latter) must be pre- 
posterous. This we cannot help, nor Wren 
either. This is what we may well believe to 
have caused him tears, to find that his work 
was obliged, to suit its temporary ends of a 
show, tu be made—not indeed imperfect but 
(what is as bad) pluperfect, for its permanent 
ones. What the mob call a “noble pro- 
fusion,” he knew was avery base one. Super- 
fluity and waste are but a wretched and pitiful 
substitute for splendour. Nothing after all 
would so much ennoble the building as pulling 
down from both ends till we had no more left 
than we could use. But compare the super- 
fluity and idle show, when used as above, 
with that which subsists at present. These 
east and west avenues would after all (though 
one is Jonger than the occupied area) be neither 
of them so spacious, nor both together more 
bulky in entire contents. ‘The oratory would 
after all be nearly equal in capacity, and half 
equal in area, to all its vestibules and ad- 
juncts together. Compare this with the pro- 
portion (about a twelfth in area, and a 
twentieth in capacity) which it fille at present, 
in the extremity of one of the limbs of the 
great show body. By the proposed plan it 
would at least occupy the body itself, the only 
part where there is unobstructed room for it, 
and would be unmistakeably the heart and 
chief, however overgrown the accessories ; and 
as they would all be passages to it (except the 
two western chapels) the building would not 
be altogether a sham. Only show that it is not 
so,—show that you can use a cathedral, that 
you know what to do with one, and it shall 
soon be decorated. Occupy it, claim it all as 
God’s house, or at least as much of it as you 
can occupy, beginning from the centre, and you 
will soon find it treated as such. This is the 
“key note to its decoration.” The only way 
to get it rightly decorated is to make use of it. 


If you do not deem this too long for your 
columns, I will, in much less space, explain 
what has occurred to me respecting the deco- 
ration and ornamentation on this basis. 


E. L. G. 


* The alterations to the Royal Exchange, which have 
naturally enough annoyed Mr. Tite and every sensible 
looker-on, would be nothing to this.—Print. Dey. 





A SCENE IN ST. PAUL’s, 
NO SKETCHING ALLOWED. 


READING what has lately been said 
St. Paul’e, has brought to my mind a oa 


that occurred some months ago. | : 
verbatim from my diary, as follows :— Copy it 


‘* Feb. 25, 1852.—This day being the iver. 
sary of the death of Sir Christopher Weee, ment, 
morning to service at St. Paul’s (vide the same 
date last year). It being also Ash-Wednesday, the 
full service and commination was read without the 
organ accompaniment. Sermon from Hosea 10, 12 

After service over walked into the body of the 
building; very few people there, the cold being 
severe. Observed that where the Openings for 
clerestory windows meet the dome-vaulting of the 
nave their intersection forms a peculiar sort of 
flattened S curve. Took out book and drew this 
curve, so as to recollect and consider it when at 
leisure. Note.—It may be but an optical illusion. 
Hereupon a verger, in long purple robe, stepped 
up and commenced the following colloquy :— 

Verger.—‘ Perhaps you are not aware of it, but 
we have orders to prevent any drawing here.’ 

C. P. S.—‘ Orders to do what ?’ 

Verger.—‘ Orders to prevent any drawing being 
done here.’ 

C. P. S.—‘ Why you don’t mean to tell me that 
I’m not to sketch a line or two in a book.’ 

Verger.—* Yes ; we are to prevent any sketching 
or drawing to be done here.’ 

C. P. S.—* Then I suppose it’s not allowed even 
to take down the sermon? If so, you should put 
up a notice to that effect, for I’ve got down some 
of this morning’s sermon already, and here it is’ 
(showing him a page of shorthand). 

Verger.—‘ No; we've nothing to do with the 
sermons; but we have strict orders to prevent any 
drawing being done.’ 

C. P. S.—* What authority have you for prevent- 
ing it?’ 

Verger.—‘ It’s the order of the Dean and 
Chapter.’ 

C. P. S.—‘ As to its being the order of the Dean 
and Chapter, I don’t believe the Dean and Chapter 
have authority to issue any order of the kind. If 
I cause any crowd or annoyance, or inconvenience, 
you may certainly then interfere; but as I don’t 
do so, I say that you’ve no power to prevent me, 
and you had better tell the Dean and Chapter to 
read the Acts of Parliament referring to eccle- 
siastical matters, before they give such improper 
orders.’ 

Verger.—‘ I don’t know anything about Par- 
liament, and I mustn’t talk to the Dean and Chap- 
ter as you may ; but perhaps you had better see the 
Dean yourself.’ 

Cc. P. S.— Well, I can’t go this morning, but 
perhaps I may see him some other day; but now 
understand me, I shall not cease from writing or 
sketching what I please, and as you have orders to 
prevent me, you had better at once take me up 
before the Lord Mayor : he lives at the end of the 
next street.’ 

Verger.—' No; I don’t wish to do that.’ 

C. P. S.—*‘ But it would be the best thing you 
could do. I shall continue what I am about, and 
if you’ve orders to prevent me, why don’t you 
prevent me? You must either do that or neglect 
your orders.’ 

Hereupon the verger walked away and conferred 
with two other vergers. They all stared hard at 
me, but troubled me not again. I remained there 
about a quarter of an hour longer, and finished my 
sketch with difficulty, owing to the cold. 


‘ Qui vixit annos ultra nonaginta non sibi sed bono publico!’ 


Spirit that was called away 129 years since to 
meet the Divine Architect ! thou wast in thy life- 
time thwarted by those in power. Have their pre- 
judices descended to prevent the humblest of thy 


admirers from taking note of this thy eX = 








Scnoots or Desicn.—According to the 
return that has just been printed, it appears 
that, in the metropolitan schools (five in 
number), there are sixteen professors, masters, 
and assistant masters. The highest salary 15 
3001. with a portion of fees; the lowest, 321, 
with a portion of fees. The head master, who 
receives 300/. a year, is engaged twenty-two 
hours and a half per week ; and the assistant 
master, with 32/. a year and fees, is engage 
only five hours in the week. In the provincial 
schools there are forty-one masters, and the 
salaries vary from 25/. to 300/. Some of the 
country schools, we may here mention, want 
looking to. The local boards do not do their 
| 
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LETTERS 


EMB 


TO 





A LADY, 


ODYING 


Q@ Popular Sketch of the Wistory yf Architecture, 
THE VARIOUS STYLES WHICH HAVE PREVAILED.* 
~<a 


fly Dear Porillah : 


I aM almost disposed to hope that you re- 
proach me for my long silence, as | must | 


otherwise fear that you have not found our 
story so interesting or useful as I hoped you 
would,—and I always prefer hope to fear, it 
carries you more buoyantly and pleasantly 
through the waters in which we are all) 
struggling. If you have not found interest in 


this look-back into the past,—the “ unrelent- 


ing Past,”—where 
‘* Far in her realm withdrawn, 
Old Empires sit in sullenness and gloom, 
And glorious ages gone, 

Lie deep within the shadow of her wanb !”’ 
it is my fault, and not the fault of the subject. 
From Egypt and her mummy, of which will 
you let me say,— 

** Perchance that very hand, now pinion’d flat, 
Has hob-a-nobb’d with Pharaoh glass to glass, 
Or dropp’d a halfpenny in Homer’s hat, 

Or doff’d his own to let Queen Dido pass, 
Or held, by Solomon’s own invitation, 
A torch at the great temple’s dedication,—” 


down to the present day, the story is con- 
tinuously curious and curiously continuous. 


It is a look-back, too, which will not tend to! 


weaken our confidence or lessen our strivings, 
but should rather awaken us to a fuller know- 
ledge of our powers, and arouse our dormant 
energies; which should lead to greater doings 
by showing what has already been done. 

I gave you, in my last, the broad divisions 
of Gothic architecture, and promised to put be- 
fore you the more obvious means of dis- 
criminating them, In the Early English or 
Lancet style—its first phase (‘architecture 
ogivale primitive,” as Caumont calls it), the 


arches are acute, lancet-shaped, in fact, as you | 
see them in this example of a triple window, | 
fig. 25, and the openings are long and narrow. | 








Fig. 25.—WINDOW, LANCET STYLE. 


At first they were used singly; but later 
in the style two or more of these lancet 
Openings were placed together under a con- 
necting arch, and the remaining solid masonry 


*No. XII. See’also 196, 228, 260, 292 
ML 





| between the heads and beneath the connecting 
|arch being perforated, say in a circular form, 
gave rise to tracery and larger windows, such 
/as we find in the succeeding style. 
|foliage seen in the capitals of the Early 
English style is free and crisp, entirely con- 
ventional, and the leaves are for the most part 
trefoils, very bold and much undercut. ‘The 
ornament most common and characteristic is 





| what is absurdly called the “ dog-tooth orna- 
| ment,” of which fig. 26 is one of the varieties. 


| 


, 
| yi fi 
intttllli, tii -lifiillu. 





You may find Early English buildings without 
this ornament, but wherever you do find it you 
|in which it occurs to this period. The ziz- 
| 
| 


| dog-tooth is a growth from the same seed. A 


| series of continuous notches cut on the edge | 
| of a square reveal, or pier, gives the first form | 


' of the dog-‘ooth. 


| House at Lichfield, finished about 1250, will 
| serve as examples of the style. 


In the Decorated style, the windows affurd | 


‘the most striking characteristic: fig. 27 is an 
| example. 


may safely ascribe that part of the building | 


|zag, you will remember, is a characteristic | 
ornament of the Anglo-Norman style, and this | 


| The choir of the Temple Church, London, | 
|A.D. 1240, or the choir of Lincoln, or the | 
itransepts of York Cathedral, or the Chapter | 


Triangular canopies with crockets and finials, 
niches on the face of the buttresses, and an 
ornament known as the “ ball-flower” (fig. 28), 
are distinguishing characteristics. 


All the buildings in this style, although 
called Decorated, are not more richly adorned 
than those of the previous and succeeding 
period; but in this style pinnacles floriated ; 
saints, “ sanctified in stone,” took their places 
beneath sculptured canopies; running foliage, 
curiously cut, grew up into the hollows of 
mouldings, and all the crowning elegancies of 
Gothic architecture were achieved. 

| You must not imagine, as many did at one 
time, that the architects of the middle ages 
worked without rules or guiding principles. 
The more fully our ancient edifices are 
studied, the more clearly does it become appa- 
rent that nothing was introduced unneces- 
sarily or deceptively, for mere appearance’ 
sake: that the excellence of effect, which is 
apparent, resulted from the use of sound prin- 
ciples, laid down not with a view of producing 
that effect, but with reference to stability, con- 
venience, and fitness; good taste and great 
skill being afterwards employed in adorning 
that which was necessary, and making the 
useful a producer of the beautiful. Plans 
were not made to accord with a fanciful eleva- 
tion, entailing thereby loss of convenience, 





The and unnecessary outlay, but were arranged 


first, to suit the requirements of the time, and 
upon these naturally the elevation followed. 
All decoration grew out of the construction, 
and reason governed instead of caprice. This 
is now better understood than it was a few 
| years ago, and will doubtless produce its fruit 
| in due <eason. 
| The choir of Ely cathedral; St. Andrew’s, 
Heckington; the choir of Wells, the nave of 
| York, may serve as examples of the Decorated 
style. 





Fic. 29.—WINDOW, PERPENDICULAR PERIOD. 


The most striking characteristic of the period 
| which followed the Decorated, namely, the 
| Perpendicular, is the arrangement of the 
| tracery in perpendicular lines, which led to its 
| name. Fig. 29, a window in this style, will 
explain this to you. You perceive the divi- 
sions, or mullions as they are called, run up 
straight from the cill to the head, instead of 
taking the flowing forms belonging to the 
| Decorated. In this style panelling is very 
‘extensively used, and you will find the 





















Fig. 27.—WINDOW, DECORATED PERIOD. 


In the first instances the tracery is geome- 
‘trical, presenting circles, quatrefoils, &c. ; and 
ithe buildings containing these have been 
| classed, as I said in my last, into a separate 
division, called the Geometrical; but in the 
perfect Decorated, which may be considered 
the culminating point of Gothic architecture, 
the tracery flows in wavy lines. 








‘same upright arrangement in this as in the 
‘windows. Amongst its other peculiarities is 
| the occasional use of a horizontal division in 
‘the windows, called a transom, divjding them 
; into several heights ; and another is the intro- 
' duction of a horizontal moulding over the arch 
_of doorways, creating a spandrel on each side 
| of the arch, which is usually filled with carved 
| ornaments, shields, or foliage. The arches in 
| this style are flatter than in the preceding; and 
| you will see that the tendency to verticality, 


which is the leading principle of pure Gothic, 


was disappearing, and that the abasement of 
the art was at hand. 

The front of Westminster Hall will serve as 
an example of the style: look at it when you 
next pass it. The body of the exquisite church 
of St. Mary Redcliffe, at Bristol, the Divinit 
School, Oxford, and St. George’s Chapel, 
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Windsor, are buildings known to you, which are | years ago, when I had:the gratification of ex- 
also in this style. awining the buildings in Darmstadt with that 

I ought to tell you that the character of the| venerable and accomplished gentleman. In 
mouldings, different in all the styles, the plan} 1821, the then king of Prussia began the work 
of the piers, columns, &c.afford means for) of completion at Cologne. In 1842, fresh 
determining the age of buildiags:to those who | arrangements were made, and from that time 
have studied them; but I do-mot.ask you to} to this the works have been proceeded with, 
look at anything more than broad features. _ slow] yedaat steadily. The crane of the ancient 
And now as to the duration of these styles. _| builders bas continued:to surmount the grass- 

Rickman dates the various varieties of | covered:sammit of the:tower, and. prophesies 





medizval architecture as follows :— completion ! 5 
A.D. A.D. Wheastudying-the architectural works of the 
Norman ....... . 1066 to 1189 | middle. agesytwo-.curioug-circumstanees force 


Early English, or Lancet... 1189 to 1307 
Decorated ..............-. 1307 to. 1377 
(Reigns of Edward Il. and II). 
Perpendicular ............ 1377 to 1546 
Of course these dates are intended only 


| themselves on the attention. One is, the 
similarity apparent -in the <buildings of each 
| particular.period, although erected in various 
as parts of Eurepe (the rapidity-with which oat 
EE RET REED Iteration in style was made widely known) ;. 
approximations, as the use of one style did not | # 3 
stop immediately after the growth of another. | the otber, the fact that-amany-of these.extra- 
Mr. Sharpe, who has made the most recent ordinary buildings, which. display «the~most 
attempt to alter the titles and define the dura- 4 é 
tion of the styles, gives the following table :— mathematical skill, were erected-ata time~vhen 
_ the greatest ignorance prevailed, when -kings 
YEARS, 

79 were to be found unable to read, and men who 
45 knew a few physical truths were regarded as 

55 magicians. 


A.D. A.D. 
1066 to 1145 
1145 to 1190 
1190 to 1245 


(Ns eg eRe ier 
Transitional.......... 
Lancet period ........ 


es pened. vee - “i - a2 , : | On inquiry, it seems tolerably clear that they | 
nee aaa ” were executed by bands of men bound toge- | 


ther by certain laws in an association partly of | 
a religious character, who were, to a certain 
extent, protected by the church, and known as 
Free Masons. The early history of this extra- 
ordinary fraternity is obscured by fable. At 
the present time we know them simply asa 
body of individuals associated for social pur- 
poses, who meet at the Freemasons’ Tavern 
and elsewhere, to discuss a dinner and dispense 
charity. Originally, however, their proceedings 
were very different. Some masonic writers 
seek to trace their existence from a remote 
time, and endeavour to show a connection 
with the Eleusinian mysteries and the Diony- 
siac artificers, who possessed the privilege of 
‘* A mighty window, hollow in the centre, Withess public structures in Asia Minor. 
Shorn of its glass of thousand colourings, ithout entering here on this questionable 
Through which the deepened glories once could ground, or-even stopping to ascertain the 
_ enter, ey earliest date .whereat their presence in Eng- 
pee from off the sun like seraph’s wings, —_ Jand can be proved, suffice it to say they were 
Now yawns all desolate ;”"— the builders of many of our cathedrals and 
and to raise agaim-all its parts from the evi- churches, and preserved within their lodges a 
dences left, and show theirpurposes. Win- large amount of scientific skill greatly dispro- 
chester Cathedral, itself a, bistory of archi-| portioned to the general attainments of the 
tecture; Wells, with its wonderful west front time. As I have elsewhere said, when a band 
and glorious display of sculpture; Salisbury a departed on an undertaking, a charge provided 
perfect whole, themost uniform of all the that the most expert craftsman should be 
cathedrals; Lincoln, with an aceusmulation of appointed master of the works, under whom, 
beauties no where rivalled; Lichfield, and its when they reached their destination, every 
three spires; Westminster, sesting-place of tenth man was appointed warden over his nine 
kings and record of early arts,--would furnish fellows; a camp was erected and a lodge 
exhaustless topics. I will, in.another letter, | built in which to hold their meetings and re- 
give you the plan of a complete cathedral and | gulate their prices. Here also the apprentices 
its subsidiary buildings, so Unat you may know | resorted at certain periods to hear discourses 
the general arrangement which prevailed. | upon the sciences, and lectures on morality : 
In France, the 13th and 14th centuries pro- | for at this period it is supposed that none could 
duced some noble buildings in the pointed , become a free and accepted mason without 
style,—Notre Dame, Paris; the Cathedrals of | serving under a master for seven years; during 
Rouen, Rheims, Amiens, Chactres, St. Quen | which time he was gradually initiated into the 
at. Rouen, &c. | mysteries, and was aultimately accepted as a 
Amiens cathedgal affords a parallel. with | brother. 
Salisbury. Whittington, Gwilt, and others; There is not, inthewholechistory of archi- 
think it shows the Pointed style was more ad-| tecture, a more eurious point than this, 
vanced in France than England in the 13th | although it is, inapany -respects, obscure. In 
century, but this seems to me doubtful. Ger- studying the..werks ,of the feeemasons, they 
many affords some magnificent specimens of | become additionally interesting if. we nit a 


Rectilinear period .... 1360 to 1550 — 190 
(Perpendicular). 

The differences you will see are very slight, 
with the exception of putting together build- 
ings which were for some time considered as 
the completed developments of the Lancet 
style, and those heretofore called Early Deco- 
rated, as a distinct class, the necessity for 
which has long been felt. 

It would be pleasant to talk over with you 
the peculiarities of some of the wonderful 
buildings of the medieval period still remain- 
ing to us; to stumble with you upon the ruins 
of one of our abbeys,—Tintern, for example, 
in its delicious vale, cunningly placed, where, — 


the skill of the middle ages, many of them 
doubtless known to you. If Cologae cathe- 
dral were completed, it would be one of the 
most astounding edifices in the world. The 
works were carried on till the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, when they were entirely 
stopped. In 1814, one of the original draw- 
ings was discovered in a corn-loft at Darms- 
tadt, and came into the possession of Dr. 
Moller, the architect of the duke of Darms- 
tadt. Being drawn on parchment, it had been 
used as the bottom of a sort of tray, on which 
to dry beans. Another part was elsewhere 
discovered, and being sold to the king of 
Prussia, was presented by him to Cologne. 
United with the drawing discovered at 
Darmstadt, it represents the whole of the 
principal front, and from this the workmen 
are at this day proceeding to complete the 
building. I remember the enthusiasm with 
which Dr. Miller told me the incident, some 


knowledge of the men; and the men, in like 
| manner, are invested with greater importance 
when we reflect upon their.wenderful pro- 
ductions. 

Several years.ago my. attention was led to 
the fact that many..of our ancient buildings 
exhibited, on the face of thewalls, both inside 
and outside, marks.of a peculiar  eharacter on 
the face of the stones which were evidently 
the work of the original builders, and it 
occurred to me that if examined and compared 
they might serve to throw light upon these 
bands of operatives. I made a large collec- 
tion of them in England, France, Belgium, and 
| Germany, someof which were published in the 
“ Archeologia.” They are simply the marks 
made by the masons to identify their work, 
but it is curious to find them identical .in dif- 
ferent countries, and descending from, early 


preserved in the Lodges, and.one is given to 


‘the (practical) mason, on»taking up hi x 
dem. He cuts it, however, on lachédiot 
stone now, instead of on the face. The marks 
areusually two or three inches long, and here 
you have a representation of a few of them. 


ba 


Brav90. 
‘Mary -of :them <have. a-religious character, 
“sym bolizing:the Erimity, setermity,&c.and the 
fish-ferm is not uneommon. 

The constant .eccurrence in ancient build. 

















lively imagination, sound judgment, and great pings of thisfish form, or-wesiea -piacis, as it 


is called, has-led to:much discussion. “The 
early Christians symbolized our Saviour by 
the form of a fish, perhaps because the initial 
letters of Christ’s name and titles form the 
Greek word for fish: moreover, they called 
themselves pisciculi, considering that the 
Christian life commenced in the waters of 
baptism. The fish itself was accordingly 
sculptured for decoration, but seems to have 
been superseded by the fish-shaped compart- 
ment formed by the intersection of two equal 
circles. In England it is to be-seen over many 
doorways, enclosing the figure of Christ, as at 
Malmsbury Abbey Church, Barfreston and 
Rochester Cathedral. Windows are some- 
times found of this shape. The seals of most 
religious bodies were of this form ; and some 
antiquaries have even attributed the origin of 
the Pointed style of architecture to the use of 
it! At Poitiers and Angouléme, where I 
found many masons’ marks, it occupies a very 
prominent position on the west front of the 
churches. All this, however, is more curious 
than useful, and need not be carried further 
now: I will give you a truth instead of a 
mysticism, which is that I am 
Always very faithfully yours, 
Regqagto. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

Lynn.—Building operations are going on to 
a great extent on the east side of this town. 
Numbers of new streets have been formed, and 
the houses are most of them built on a regular 
plan. The town appears to be extending, and 
the population to be increasing rapidly. The 
railways have given an impetus to many kinds 
of business. No further progress has been 
made with the estuary works. Attempts, says 
the Norfolk Chronicle, have been made to stop 
up the further end of the new cut, but as yet 
unsuccessfully. At low water the workmen 
may do a great deal towards erecting a barrier 
to the sea, but. at high water their work is de- 
molished, and the new channel is silting up 
very fast-at every tide. 

Bottisham. Lode.—The. foundation-stone of 
a new church was laid here on Tuesday week. 
The building will be a small one. Mr. Hawkins, 
of London, is the architect. Upwards of 900l. 
have been subscribed towards the cost; 500/. 
of it by the vicar. The site was granted by 
Trinity College, Cambridge—the patrons. 

Abingdon.—It is intended to repair and re- 
store the County Hall<at Abingdon, erected 
in 1677 by Inigo Jones. The Berks county 
gentry have.come forward inxaid of this ob- 
ject; but,asthe repairs and restorations will 
require from-800/. to,900/. it is:hoped that the 
architectural.and arebseological.societics will 
lend a helping hand. 

Leighton-Buzzard.—The cost of restoring 
the steeple to its original height, 192 feet, and 
repairing the roofs, is estimated at about 5001. 
The parishioners have resolved that a sub: 
scription be entered into forthwith. 

Folkestone.—The great inerease in the num- 
ber.of gas consumers during the last few years 
has rendered the company’s works far 100 
small for the quantity of gas to be stored a! 
-the present time. A new gasometer is being 








times to the present day, for in parts of Ger- 
many and Scotland tables of marks are still 


Winchelsea.—The ancient church of Ickle- 
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sham, near Winchelsea, which has undergone | so that—for the credit of the town,—the mother 


during the last three years a complete restora-_ 
tion, was re-opened on the 29th July, by the 


church, and indeed the only ancient one within 


the parish of Birmingham, may not be suffered | 


Accommodation is provided for 500 worship- 
pers, and the principal dimensions areas fol- 
lows :—nave and aisles, 60 by 40 feet ; 'chan- 


bishop of the diocese. ‘The restoration has to crumble into ruins before the eyes of the | cel, 27 by 18 fect; tower, 18 feet square, 70 


been done under the direction of Mr. Teulon, | 
by Mr. Judge, of Rye. The church, according | 
to a correspondent, is rather remarkable in its | 


plan, having a nave and aisles of Norman! 
date, and a chancel, with ‘aisles, very much | 


parishioners.” 
Liverpool.—A testimonial, consisting of a 
gold snuff-box, from inhabitants of Cocker- 





mouth, has been presented to Mr. John Hay, 
of Liverpool, architect, “as a token of his dis- 


feet high. The Earl of ‘Ripon gave the stone 
with which the chareh has been built from his 
quarries at Rainton. 

Fenwick and Askern.—T wo new elrurches in 
hamlets of one and the same parish here were 


exceeding in length the nave, the tower stand- | interested conduct in reference to the rebuild-| consecrated by the Archbishop of York on 


ing between the north aisle of the nave and the 
north aisle of the chancel. The above fabric 
has been completely restored, and the pon- 
derous roof extending over the nave and aisles 
reproduced. The pulpit and prayer-desk are 
in oak, and the seats also of oak: all the win- 
dow openings which had any wooden frames 
have had stone windows of the respective dates 
inserted. 

Portsmouth.—On Tuesday week the founda- 
tion-stene of a new Baptist chapel was laid in 


Victoria-road, Forton. The newstructure will | 


be without galleries, but so constructed as to 
admit of their erection at any time. The site 
is 76 feet by 52. 

Abberiey.—The new church at Abberley, 
Worcestershire, founded by the Moilliet family, 
and designed to supersede the old parish 
church, was on Tuesday week dedicated to 
God in honour of St. Mary, by the Bishop of 
Hereford. The first stone was laid by Miss 
Moilliet, on 27th July, 1850. The architect was 
Mr.J.J. Cole, of London, and the contractor Mr. 
J, Davis, of Birmirgham, The edifice is in the 
style of the Geometrical period, and is com- 
posed of a nave, chancel, north and south 
aisles, with a chapel at east end of south 
aisle, tower with broach spire, sacristy, and 
porch ; the whole being built of hewn stone 
from Abberley, Elmley, and Ombersley. The 


tower is fixed at the south angle of the west 


front. In the tower is hung a peal of six 


bells, three of them brought from the old. 


church, and the other three re-cast by Messrs. 
Mears, of Gloucester. The bells bear the fol- 


lowing inscriptions :—1, “ Fides ;” 2, “ Spes ;”’ 
3, “Caritas;” 4, * Lux in Tenebris ;”’ 5;“ Vox | 
Clementis ;”’ 6, “ Laus Deo.’’ The bells are’ 


not, as usual, swung, but by a mechanical 
contrivance one man nyay ring the whole peal 
by playing with the fingers on a table of keys. 


is open-timbered, the wall pieces being sup- 
ported by carved corbels; bearing shields. The 
pews are oak, and the floor of both nave 
and chancel is laid with encaustic tiles. The 
altar railings and the west window of the north 
aisle were presented by the architect: the west 
window of the nave was given by the builder. 
The tables of the law, painted in iluminated 
characters, were presented by Mr. Ingram, of 
Birmingham. The! Moilliet chapel, at the 
east end of the south aisle, contains a monu- 


1845, and which forms a part of the south wall 
of the chancel. "There is also in the chapel a 
memorial window, executed by Wilmshurst, of 
London. It contains subjects illustrative of 
four of the Acts of Mercy, and was designed by 
Miss M. A. Cole, accomplished sister of the 
architect. ‘The kneelings will accommodate 
nearly 400 persons, all of them free. ‘The old 
church is.not to be destroyed : the chancel will 
be devoted to the urposes of a mortuary 
chapel, as no burials will take place in the 


| 


| by Mr. Cockbill, of Liverpool. 
The aisles interiorly are separated from the | 


nave by five arches on either side. The roof | 


ing of Cockermouth Church,” a decision as to | 


the designs of which edifice was given by | 
Archdeacon ‘Headlam “against Mr. Hay, in | 
consequence of the premium design not hav- 
ing been submitted to the archdeacon.” 
Brunswick Chapel has for several weeks been | 
undergoing a course of thorough repair and 
renovation. ‘The whole of the interior has 





been repaired and beautified. The lining of 


the pews has been altered from green to a 
dark crimson, and they have been recapped 


with solid oak, French polished, in place, 


of mahogany. “The new system of light- 
ing” says the Liverpool Journal, “has 
been adopted. Instead of the old plan -of 
having gas-lights dispersed in different parts 
of the building, raised by pipes from the top 
of the pews, the improved system of the sun 
light has been introduced”—a system first 
proposed in Tue Buiiper, five or six 
years since, for lighting theatres exclusively 
from the ceiling. “ Four lights,” says the 
Journal, “containing thirty jets each, are 
placed in the ceiling, the splendid effect of 
which can only be imagined by those who have 
seen buildings similarly illumined. A soft 
brilliancy, resembling the sunlight on a sum- 
mer’s day, is‘shed upon the audience, the in- | 
convenience of ‘the glare and interruption 
occasioned by the old mode of lighting thus, 
being avoided. This mode of lighting is, more- | 
over, advantageous in another important re- 
epect,—an effective system of ventilation is. 
thereby ensured also.” The ceiling is of a light 
blue, the cornice moulding and ornaments 
buff, and the central ornament an elaborate 
piece of workmanship. The painting and 
colouring have been performed by Messrs. 
James Knight and Son, and Mr. Bromley, both | 
of Liverpool; the cabinet work and upholstery | 


Boroughbridge.—On Tuesday week, the new 
church lately erected at Boroughbridge, dedi- | 


eated to St. James, was consecrated by the | 


Bishop of Ripon. This new church replaces | 
fon a *new site) an old edifice constructed at | 
various periods ranging from the Conquest to 
the Reformation. The only features of any | 
interest which it possessed, according to the | 
Leeds Intelligencer, have been built up within | 
the vestry, and a reminiscence of the design of | 
the old tower has been preserved in embattled | 
pinnacles. The new church is built in the 


style which prevailed in this country during | 
ment to Mr. John Lewis Moilliet, who died in| 


the latter half of fourteenth century, and con- | 
sists of a nave of five bays, with north and | 
south aisles, a south porch, west tower, and a! 
chancel with sacristy and organ recess formed | 
by an extension eastwards of the north aisle. | 
The nave is separated from each aisle by | 


‘pointed arches, resting upon four clustered 


pillars, over each of which is a two-light cle- 
restory window, with tracery under a segmen- 
tal head. “The aisle windows are of two and 
three lights alternately. The tower and chan- | 
cel are opened to the nave by lofty arches. In 


hew ground, The total cost of the erection is the former is a three-light west window, and 


said to have’been between 6,000/. and 7,000/. | 


in the latter side windows of two lights, and an | 


Tuesday in last week. St. John’s Church, at 
Fenwick, is in the Early English style, and is 
capable of seating 150 adults, exclusive of 
children. There is a small portico at the 
entrance, no gallery, but the body of the church 
is furnished with stalls. The inside of the 
open roof is composed of painted wood, in 
imitation of the roofs of some of our large 
cathedrals. The size of the chancel is in keep- 
ing with that of the church. The church and 
yard adjoining, with the walls, enclose an area 
of 885 yards.—St. Peter's, at Askern, is situate 
near the Doncaster and Selby turnpike road, 
which runs through Askern. The style of archi- 
tecture, and the materials, &c. which compose 
it are similar to those of the church at Fen- 
wick, except that St. Peter’s will accommodate 
200 ‘adults, exclusive of children. ‘There is 
provision made here for burials. The land 
was presented by Mr. F.’B. Frank, and the 
chief contributor to the church at Askern was 
the late Miss Brooke, of Gateforth Hall, near 
Selby. The designs were'from the drawings 
of Mr. W. L. Moffatt, of Doncaster, architect. 
The brick and stone work was done by Mr. 
Wray, of Balby, and Mr. Myers, of Knotting- 
ley; the joiner’s work by Mr. R. Wood, of 
Doncaster; the plumber’s, by Mr. Jubb, of 
Campsall ; and the plasterer’s, by Mr. Hood, 
of Doncaster. 

Elesecar.—A school-house has been recently 
erected at Elesecar, a village about two miles 
from Wentworth House, the seat of Earl 
Fitzwilliam. Mr. Pritchett, architect. Nearly 
the whole population of Elesecar is employed in 
his lordship’s colleries and ironworks, and for 
their instruction he erected a former school- 
house about sixteen years ago, and subsequently 
a church: the former building has been lately 
surrounded by the branches of the East and 


| West Yorkshire Railway; in consequence of 


which the approach has been rendered dan- 
gerous, and his lordship has erected the new 
school-house, together with house for the 
master, on half an acre of land adjoining the 
churchyard. The schools conta 170 boys 
and girls, and fifty infants. The buildings 
are entirely of ashlar stone and oak, and have 
cost, school-house, 900/. master’s house, 200/. 
towards which the Council of Education have 
contributed 2227. The roof'is open, formed 
of rafters, and curved braces of oak. 
Oldham.—A bad spirit appears to prevail 
amongst the brickmakers in this quarter. 
Some persons lately entered a brick croft at 
Hant-lane, Chaiiderton, and destroyed about 
3,000 bricks and 2,000 tiles, by trampling on 
them while soft. The moulder is not a club- 
man; but, on'seeing the damage done, he said 
he woald go and join, as he knew that all he 
could make would be spoiled if he did not. 
Fleetwood.—St. Mary’s Catholic Schools, 
Fleetwood, of which ‘the Preston Guardian 
gives a representation, are‘in the Pointed style. 
The principal apartarent'is 56 feet by 20 feet, 
and 12 feet high to the springing of the roof. 
The timbers are exposed. The room is lighted 
by windows with stone maullions and poimted 


Wellington.—On Friday week, . the opening | east window of four lights with stained glass, heads. There isa porch, which gives access 
of the Wellington ‘Waterworks was celebrated | by Wailes of Newcastle. “he nave and chan. to ‘the ‘schools in London-street, having an 
by a dinner given by “Messrs. Dickson, | cel have high pitched open timbered roofs : the | arched doorway with a panel in ‘the gable, in 


M Kenzie, and Co. the contractors. 
Birmingham, —The idea .of ‘restoring the | 


' 


ancient parish church of Birmingham, ‘as a 
Whole, appears to have been given up in | 


despair, to the utter disgrace of such a town. | 


aisle roofs are lean-to or shed roofs of low) 
pitch. The nave is fitted up with open seats | 
of deat and of simple character. Tie fittings 
of the chancel and pulpit are of old oak, and | 
there is an eagle, or lectern, which, with the! 


which ‘it is proposed to insert some inscription. 
Adjoining to the principal'school is an apart- 
ment for infants, 24 feet by 12 feet, having an 
open roof as before, and this part of the 
building is so planned that it may hereafter be 


The local papers even require to urge their /font and carved work generally, has been converted into a house for the master. In the 
townsmen to-complete the small sum requisite ‘executed by Mr. Mawer, of Leeds. The aisles' rear of the schools are ‘play: grounds. The 
to prevent the epire‘and tower.from:tumbting | are floored with Minton’s tiles: those in the land on-whieh ‘the school is built has been 
down about their ownears. "The restoration of | chancel are encaustic mixed with plain. Those | bought and the building raised by ‘subscrip- 
the spire would cost: 2,450i.and of the:tower, within the altar are the gift of their manufac- 'tion, but 150/. is still required 'to complete the 


1,1002. or, invall, 3°5502. “Of'this sum all'that |turer. The works have been executed by | undertaking. 


The architects are Messrs. 


1848 yet realised is, promises to the extent of | Messrs. Freeman and Mr. W. ‘Gatenhy, of | Weightman, Hadfield, and Goldie, of Shef- 


16001, “It .is..to be hoped 


,” says Aris’s | Boroughbridge, from the designs of ‘Messrs. | field, and the buitders Messrs. John Thomp- 
Gazette, “that this sum at least will ve raised, | Mallinson and Healey, of Bradford, architects. }son and James ‘Turner, of Fleetwood. 
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Southport.—The foundation-stone of the new 
town-hall of this new and thriving place was 
laid on 20th ult. The plans were prepared by 
Mr. Thomas Withnell, of this town, architect. 


The new building will be of brick, the base- | 
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William Wood, bricklayers’ and stone work,; THE ‘‘CONCEPTION OF THE VIRGIN ” 


[Aveust 7, 1852. "3 


645/.; Mr. Thomas Whittaker, joiners’ and 
carpenters’ work, 670/.; Mr. J. W. Marsh, 
slating, 56/. 12s.; Mr. James Bennett, plumber 
and glazier, 90/.; Mr. Edward Taylor, plas- 


ment being coated with Portland cement. The | terer, 126/. 19s.; Mr. John Jessop, painting, 
extreme length will be about 120 feet, breadth 201. 12s. 

52 feet (exclusive of porch); height of build-| Newcastle-on- Tyne.—During a recent clean- 
ing 42 feet ; and of wings, 36 feet. The ground- | ing and beautifying of the ancient church of 


A MISNOMER, AS APPLIED TO THE 
PAINTING BY MURILLO FROM THE 
SOULT GALLERY. 

A NEGLECT, easily explained as regards 
this country, but most unaccountable in those 
which have consented to remain under the 
religious sway of the Roman Church, which 
clings with tenacity to legendary lore, has jn- 





story is occupied by the police department, 
cells, kitchens, &e. On entering the building 
from the front, a hall appears, at the rear cf 
which is the magistrates’ retiring room: on 
the right hand is the sessions room, 35 by 32 
feet; with offices for the magistrates’ clerks, 
waiting-room for witnesses, &c.; on the left, 
the board room, for the commissioners’ meet- 
ings, 19 feet 9 inches by 33 feet; two com- 
mittee rooms, respectively 14 feet by 14 feet 
3 inches, and 14 feet by 14 feet 6 inches; and 
private and public offices for the law clerk. 
The whole of these apartments are 14 feet 
high. Access is obtained to the upper story 
by a double flight of steps, and here is a room 
for public meetings, &c. 71 feet by 33 feet, 
and ante-room 14 feet by 33 feet, and 15 feet 
high. Over the entrance in the right wing 
will be inscribed, “‘ Police Station,” and on 
the left, “ Victoria Market ;” it being part of 
the plan to remove or erect another market in | 
the rear of the new building. The contractor 
for the works is Mr. Thomas Stanley, of this 
town. The sum contracted for is 2,240/. 
Bradford.—In the town council, lately, a 
resolution was moved ordering a new map and 
survey of the borough, the General Purposes | 
Committee to advertise for tenders, and select 
one or more for the adoption of the council. 
It was proposed to get respectable professional 
men in a circuit of some twenty miles to com- 
pete for the undertaking, and as it was found 
the Act required the council to advertise, the 
resolution was passed, on the understanding 
that the town clerk should seek by letter the 
competition of a certain number of well-known 
gentlemen, on the assumption that the lowest 
tender will not be accepted.——On a motion 
that the local gas company’s tender for street | 
lights, at the rate of 2/. 8s. a lamp, be accepted, 
there was some grumbling and threats of sup- 
porting a new company, as the old refused to 
extend the lighting into the outskirts on the 
terms offered. 
Leeds.—The Leeds Post-office, says the 
local Intelligencer, has at length assumed 
something of the outward aspect of a public 
building, and is now distinguishable from the 
plain brick warehouses with which it is con- 
nected. As much has been done in the way 
of architectural adornment as the situation 
would permit. The dull brick front has been 
transformed, through the medium of cement, 
into an architectural and decorated facade 
(designed by Mr. W. R. Corson, architect). 
Some designs in colour, intended to enhance | 
their effect, have yet to be introduced. Mr. | 
Corson’s designs have been executed by | 
Mr. Charles, plasterer. On Wednesday 
in last week, a special general meeting of 
the Improvement Commissioners was held, 
for the purpose of considering the pro- 
priety of adopting the “ Labouring Classes 
Lodging-house Act, 1851, of exercising its | 





powers, and the propriety of erecting, renting, | 


purchasing, or establishing one or more build- | 


ings to be used as public lodging-houses for | 
the labouring classes, in connection with the | 
Improvement Act.” It was shown that as| 
a pecuniary speculation it might be made very | 


advantageous, besides the great benefit which 


ment of cleanly, healthy, and well regulated 
houses of this description, in the place of those 
which now prevail, which are generally dirty 
sinks of vice and immorality. 
Rotherham.—The committee of the Rother- 


ham and Masbro’ Mechanics’ Institute and | pleted, will meet the eye, is of granite, brought 


Public Rooms met on Friday in week before last, 
for the selection of tenders forwarded for the 
projected institution. The number of tenders 
received was twenty-six, including those for 
the various building branches of the erection, 


which the committee had divided. The fol- | 


lowing are the names of the successful candi- 


'St. Andrew, carried out by Mr. Jackson, the | duced a carelessness in the identification of the 
‘south transept has been further enriched by early pictorial language of our religion which 
the insertion of a monumental window of it should be the constant endeavour of the 
stained glass, executed and presented by Mr. archeologist, or iconologist, to remove. Few 
Wailes, who is a townsman of Newcastle, as subjects ae such a glorious field to the 
most of our readers know. The window was medieval artist, or afforded such pleasure to 
one of those exhibited in London last year, | the spectator, as the pictorial history, not only 
The designs are commemorative of the decease of our Saviour, but also of those who were 
of four children, and point to the faith and destined to be immediately connected with his 
resignation which such bereavements are cal- | advent, and few subjects have been, by the 


culated to inspire. 

Southsea.—The testimonial to Lord Fred. 
Fitzclarence has been commenced from Mr. 
Truefitt’s design. It is to be executed in 
Portland stone, and, with the lamps, will cost 
1727. We have received a litho-tint of it, 
which leads us to recommend this process to 
architects, as enabling them to show their de- 
signs with effect, with much less labour than 
in lithography. A brush, pen, or stump may 
be used. 

Edinburgh.—The City Paving Board’s ac- 
counts for the past year are as follows:— 


The produce of the assessments amounted to 


7,360 18s. 114d.; sum levied as causeway 
mail, 826/. 4s. 6d.; contributions received 
from private parties in aid of construction or 
repair of roads, 1,696/. 6s. 1d.; sum debited 
as interest, 143/. 15s. 5d.; total, 10,0272. 4s. 
113d. Under head of “Discharge,” the 
balance at end of 1851 was stated at 6181. Os. 
6d}d.; expenditure, 7,411/. 14s. 11d.; interest, 


(243/. 8s. 6d.; total, 8,273/. 3s, 11}d. A re- 


turn showed the expense laid out by the 


board on each street respectively, including 


new materials, implements, and repairs, &c. 


from 13th May, 1851, to 10th May, 1852. 
|The total sum was 5,335/. 14s. 10d.; the 


amount of dressed stones, 7,806 tons, of 
mashed ruble, 3,391 tons. Under the head- 
ing “ Progress of Plate Glass,” the Scottish 
Press says that a fishmonger in George-street 





\“has been making extensive excavations op- 


posite his premises. Splendid ice-houses, 


60 feet long; large apartments for washing, 


cleaning, and dressing the fish; extensive 
cellarage for feeding oysters on the London 
system, 500,000 at a time. The diggings 
under the street disclosed a fine fossil, a petri- 
fied Scotch fir, about 9 feet long, and an im- 
mense spring of hard water, an auxiliary for 
washing fish which far surpasses the Crawley. 


The shops, it is said, will, when opened, sur- 
pass everything of the kind in Britain. Mr. 
_Anderson intends having four of them on the 


same improved system ; fish, flesh, fowl, game, 
and fruit being displayed; and a frontage of 
plate glass of 120 feet.” 

Glasgow.—At the new Victoria Bridge at 
Stockwell. street the piers are completed, with 
one exception, and there will soon be no excep- 
tion, for although the foundation of the fourth 
pier is just laid, it is expected that the pier 
will be completed within a week, and be ready 
for supporting the arches to be sprung from 
it. The centering for two of the arches has 
been put up. It consists of eleven ribs of 12- 
inch timbers covered with planks 5 inches 
thick, each rib resting on four strong piles 25 
feet long. The foundations of the piers are 


| deeper than was at first intended, being 3 feet 
would be derived to society by the establish- | 


beneath the foundations of the Broomielaw 
Bridge. The stones used for the piers from 


| the foundations to the springers are of immense 


size: many of the springers are of 5 tons’ 
weight. The material is of freestone, but 
every part of the fabric which, when com- 


from Kingston, near Dublin. 
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_ of the railway there, has taken out an English 
_patent for prolonging the durability of such 


heat, and replacing them on the line. 


Iron Raits.—M. Gervoy, of Lyons, a director 


rails, by taking th , submitting ti 
dates, with the prices of their contracts -—Mr. | heat y taking them up, submitting them to 


modern archeologist, so lightly studied. Hence 

the numerous errors which have arisen from 
misconception, in the first place, and next from 
the actual translation of the personages of the 
Old and New Writ into the rulers and 
| characters of more modern times. The public 
‘have thus accepted the transformation of 
Solomon into Clovis, Rachel or Sarah into 
Clotilda, and David into Hugues Capet, as 
may be seen at St. Denis, or in the Museum 
of Versailles, and in numerous similar instances 
in various European cathedrals. Analogous 
misconceptions of the appropriate and recog- 
nised treatment of various Scriptural subjects 
have likewise plunged the iconologist into 
errors, one of which it is the purpose of this 
communication to rectify. 

The Eastern as well as the Western 
churches delighted in the complete develop- 
ment of the bevel of the mother of Christ. 
The subjects were thus classed :—“ The Con- 
ception of the Virgin” formed the first of the 
series in representations of her history, and io 
this subject Anna, the mother of Mary, 
occupies the principal place: ‘ The Birth of 
the Virgin” follows ; then “ The Benediction;” 
“Her Entry into the Temple; “Joseph 
introducing the Virgin before the Holy of 
Holies,” where she is blessed by Zachariah; 
“The Death of the Virgin ;” “ Her Entomb- 
ment ;” “ The Assumption ;” “ The Fountain 
of Life* and Coronation.” : 

“The Annunciation,” ‘The Salutation,” 
and “ The Nativity,” formed part of the series 
in the pictorial history of Christ. “ The 
Marriage of the Virgin” is a subject intro- 
duced by the Western church alone. 

In the manuscript from Mount Athos, 
which is a summary of the iconography of the 
ages previous to the eleventh century, the 
“Conception of the Virgin” is, by ecclesias- 
tical ordinances, thus to be represented :—In 
the midst of a garden, surrounded by varied 
foliage, St. Anna is at yer: an angel is 

laced in the heavens in the act of benediction. 

oachim is seen upon a mount outside the 
garden, also in the act of prayer and receiving 
benediction.—In the treatment of this subject 
by the Western church, this scene takes place 
in an apartment. In the East the habits of 
life are in accordance with the former mode of 
representation, and the garden is preferred to 
the interior. This is evidently the only means 
of portraying the subject of the “ Conception 
of the Virgin.” ok bend 

The “ Assumption of the Virgin,” however, 
formed the favourite subject for the pencil or 
chisel of the religious artists. An apocryphal 
poem, ascribed to John the Evangelist himself, 
the patron saint of the artists, formed the 
theme which they are, 0 in their works. 
In the thirteenth century Jacobus, a Voragine, 
whose “ Golden Legend” formed a text-book 
to artists, states that the assumption of - 
Virgin was in his time preached from a 
pulpit, and that the legend was solemn 
affirmed by divers sayings of saints o 
religious men. To the “ Golden Legend”? 


* This epithet to the Virgin, and which is 
i ic i expressed 
erie Roar Bea Pine 
“ Gor, cos,” another title given to her. M. ae 
thought | the word meant “ obedient,” M. nae 
thought it untranslateable, while M. Pittakys believ a 
bee name. The term means “ the quick vag 
»” fro active, and THY7), a source. 
fountain m yopy acy a iy, from the 











seventh century —R. H. 
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the power of the guardians to revoke the deci- 
sion of the commissioners; and that these 
plans must be carried out in their integrity, or 
subject to such alterations only as the commis- 
sioners should permit. Competition being at 
an end,—the re-acceptance of the originally- 
adopted design being an imperative alternative, 


must refer you for a full account of this legend, | 

merely dwelling, with your permission, upon | COMPETITION. 

one or two points, in order to show that the| In the month of February last, the guar- 

painting by Murillo, lately in the possession | dians of the poor for the united parishes of 

of Marshal Soult, is a representation of this | this city (Oxford), advertised, inviting archi- 

subject. | tects to furnish them with plans for industrial 
The legend asserts that the soul of the/ schools, which it was proposed to erect at the 


\ - - & | Of Rd ee, Dee, Edt eee 


oo 


Virgin, immediately after death, was received | 


into heaven, but that the body was not raised 
until three days had passed. A great distinc- 
tion has been made in the pictorial treatment | 
of the two assumptions, that of the soul and | 
that of the body, the former being generally | 
represented nearly nude, slightly enveloped | 
in linen, or scarcely shrouded by a veil.*| 
In the assumption of the body, however, 
the Virgin is always clothed in her robe 
of purple or of blue: the sun’s rays sur- 
round her form: the moon is under her| 
feet: if crowned, twelve stars shine above | 
her head, and her ascension is accompanied by | 
the acclamation of angels and of saints. The 
source of this idea is evidently in the 12th 
of Revelations: on the day of the Assump- 
tion, still celebrated by the Roman and Eastern | 
churches, this chapter serves as a text for the’ 
anthem, “ Mulier amicta sole, et luna sub | 
pedibus ejus, et in capite ejus corona stellarum | 
duodecim.” This is a correct description of | 
the picture by Murillo, now in the National | 
ollection at Paris, which should therefore be 
called the “ Assumption,” not the “ Concep- | 
tion” of the Virgin. Rospert Henpriz. 





MATCH-MAKING. — A new machine for | 
splitting the timber used in making matches, 
has lately been introduced at Augusta, Ga. 
It splits with ease twenty thousand a minute, 
or one million an hour, and turns them out) 
| to be dipped. Mammas will say it is | 
much better a split should precede a match | 
than follow it. 


* Such license has been taken by some of the artists, 


that this figure frequently degenerated into the similitude | 
of a Pagan Venus, justifying the appellation given to this | 
creation by Petrarch of “ the Christian goddess.” 


page 495, in present number, 





village of Cowley, some mile or so distant from 
the town. ‘The sum to which architects were 
restricted in their designs was 2,000/. which 
was eventually raised to 2,500/.; and for this 
sum accommodation for 200 children was to 
be provided, an infirmary built, and farm 
buildings, workshops, and the requisite offices 
for such schools erected. Of the plans sentin 
that of Mr. G. E. Bruton, of Oxford, was 
accepted, received the sanction of the Poor- 
law Commissioners, and in May last was 


thrown open to the trade to contract for its, 


erection. 

Nine estimates were sent in, but all exceed- 
ing the sum at the disposal of the guardians,— 
four of them exceeding 5,000/. each, and the 


lowest (with one exception) exceeding 3,700. | 


The board rejected all the tenders, and issued 
an advertisement for fresh plans. 

In reply to this three designs were sent in. 
Two were new, or fresh plans, in accordance 
with the terms of the advertisement : the third 


consisted of the identical drawings which had | 


previously been submitted by Mr. Bruton, 
with the exception of the elevation, which was 
absent: it had been Elizabethan, but its place 
was now supplied by a drawing exhibiting a 
front of the plainest possible description. 
Upon the plans, also, a contraction, to the 
extent of 14 feet in the frontage, was marked 
in red ink; the scantling of the timbers was 
reduced; and other alterations marked so as 
to bring the cost of erection within the sum 
allotted. And thus matters stood till the 
board met to decide which of the plans sub- 
mitted they would adopt. 

At this meeting Mr. Piggott, from the Poor- | 
law Commission, attended, and explained that | 
the former plans having received the seal and | 
sanction of the commissioners, it was not in | 


| taken into consideration. 
| staggering even in the very first article of the 


—the board were divested of the power to 
consider any of the fresh plans sent in; and 
may it not, therefore, be successfully urged 
that they are actionable for compensation to be 
recovered by those architects who forwarded 
plans according to the terms of the advertise- 
ment ? JusTIcE. 
*,* The guardians acted with great want of 
consideration, but to bring an action against 
them would simply be a waste of money. 
Apart from other difficulties in the way, the 
fact that the selected architect was a competitor 


| on the second occasion would of itself, pro- 


bably, relieve them. 





THE LEEDS TOWN-HALL COMPETI- 
TION. 

THE instructions to architects on this occa- 
sion are more formidable than inviting; in 
fact, amount almost to a direct noli me tangere, 
when the absurdly short time allowed for 
planning the works and preparing the nume- 
rous drawings required (only two months), 
and the mere remuneration which is all that 
is promised to the successful competitor, are 
There is something 


instruction, since it asks for a hall for public 
meeting capable of containing no fewer than 
eight thousand persons standing! Its area, 
therefore, can hardly be at all less than 12,000 
square feet ; consequently were its breadth 
60 feet its length must be 200 feet,* dimensions 
nearly equal to those of Westminster-hall ; 
and as, to be in tolerable proportion, its 
height could hardly be less than 50 feet, that 
single room alone would swallow up the 
whole of the sum named as that to which the 


* Unless galleries be admitted. 
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estimates are expected to conform ; or rather 
that sum would be found insuff cient. May 
there, then, not bea mistake? Has not the 
printer inadvertently put a cypher too much, 
and thereby converted eight hundred into 
eight thousand persons? Could the speakers 
at public meetings make themselves heard to 
a concourse of so many thousand people ? 
Besides this unusually capacious “ hall,” 
the number of separate business offices, and 
other rooms, a spacious council-chamber in- 
cluded, which architects are expected to pro- 
vide, is so considerable as to render the 
arranging them within such compass awwould" 


not be thought extravagant, a \wery difficult}course oiof “the year amounted to about 
task. Now, if the committee can prevaibupon {280,000—available»talance for thisgpemepese 
contractors and builders to perform their partronly @6{0801.;so%that, in effect, at 

—to furnish materials and laboursnpon:terms }of theempiration of the-termofthenewwom- 


[ Aveust 7, 1852. 
1 

men of capital having bad no faith in the the various periods of the world’s history, in. 
security of their funds, if lent for this great cluding an Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, Byzan- 
public purpose;—that the Government pro- tine, Alhambraic, Medieval, Renaissance, and 
mised to obtain them adequate power, but so Elizabethan Courts, each under the direction 
far from having ever got it, even the power of competent men. If carried out as proposed, 
they had, to fix a shilling rate, was taken away, and there seems no reason to doubt, it wil] 
or at least reduced to a threepenny one;—that be the most extraordinary ctructure in the 
the sixpenny rate afterwards restored to them world; and we say heartily with the chair. 
was not sufficient to enable them even to man, Success To THE PALACE oF THE 


tthe demands for works of great urgency in| 





exactly in proportion to those which ithey in#mission’s office, ~eontinuid the Chaimman 
their liberality deem suffieient remuneration-to*“ifewe shave done ail:in eur »powerstodio, 

i everything ~exeept+we shidllustill leave undenesworks of qgreat 
actually supermtending the exeentionof the}jurgency aand ‘importamee;:toithe amount,sin 
works,—why, perhaps thessum mamedms:-the}reund :mumbers, of 20Q000/. or equalccto | 


maximum of expenditure might be a amount of another ©6d 


an architect for .demg « 


sufficient, because it would an factebestanta- 


i 


mount:tewne nearly ten times as:much. { 


After all,—this remark eomes from a*friend 


carry out urgent minor or local works long | 
since resolved on. ‘The estimate for the gene- | 
ral system was, he believed, 1,080,000/. : their | 
present debt was, in round numbers, 36,0001. : | 


} 


i 
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CARVED PANELS—THE SCUOLA DI SAN 
MARCO, VENICE. 
Tue Scuola di San Marco, at Venice, now 
converted into a hospital, was built towards 
e close of the fifteenth century by Martino 
ect, the former building hay- 
d by fire. In the entrance. 
fofive stone columns, with 
f ttheendewalls, support the 
darge: - 'The caps of 
m-each side 
gmare-wery< delicately exe- 












~of ‘the 





” bathe pedestals 
. rate,” ithese aoe 
works beingsaerely part. of ‘the nit ae ad sno-twouare-alike. ‘Pwovexamyles of 


greatesyatem of arterial drainage, motweven’ 
then thegun, though in plan decidedeen, ‘da’ 


who happens to be at my elbow,—the eom-tthis estmmate the chargesf 24,000/. éfor‘ithe 


mitteearenot quite so stingy and ameonsiderate}Ordnance survey is mot anicluded, theiBuard 
as you-takeithem to be. No doubtthey reason thaving-beenwery indulgent-hitherto. 


thus :.anearehitect. may be very swell content | 


be given | for the-purpose 


“panels of the «pedestals: are shown by the 
nyi ing. *“EDH, M. 








' BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


| “Bue fifth-amaual general «mestingwofithe <.)- 


Whe Chairman concluded:his explanation*by " scribers:to-this valuable charity, whic-was f |: | 
with a-couple of hundred pounds for a eonple saying that, *“ unless further powers of giving-retief to. 


ecayed 


e to agedandd 
of months’dabour. That is paying him at the pby:the Government and the Legislature,-either javembers of ‘thesbuilding :teade,»wassheldon the 


rate of 1,200. a year; and surely the profes-{ by “increasing ‘the Cemmission’s “powers “of 29th ultuatithé: 
sional man who can-make'that, towsay nothing »rating or of obtaining money by loan or other- 
of any litte jobs atimtervals to fillup his-odds; wise, itis absolutely impossible, putting the 
ard ends of time, has mo very: great cause'to general drainage out of the question,:beyon 


complain. “Don’t you see?” exclaims my 


friend. 


{ 
d! 


the limits indicated, ‘that yyou can -earry out, 


Certainly I do: I clearlymee the any »great .drainage-works:or-even works «of : 


reductio ad absurdum : beseecthrough *the»pre- vany-extraordimary mature, det ‘theirsurgency*be , 
tended seriousness of your leok, anddetectithe sever-so great.” 
glance of satirical irony which is durkingain “Suches:the-hopefulsstateof sour ‘thrice-mew | district, he concluded by calling upon the secretary 


your eye. Q. E. D. 


j 


| 


Another correspondent on this subject says: 
“The borough surveyor prepared plans for the 
said building some nine months ago, and which 
at that time received the board’s sanction, and 
I am now given to understand that a new set 
of plans has been in preparation for the last 


six weeks,—by whom I have not yet ascertained ; 


commission. 

Sir J. Burgoyne concurred in the explana- | 
tion, but, what is more, added his conviction. 
that the commission is even yet “ not proper] 
organised for the work it has to do!” eed 
in truth, he might have still further added that 
some even of its individual members’are not 


“properly organised ” for it,—more than one of 


_them being quite unfit for such work as it has | 


and this is the reason why the time for re- |—or ought to have—to do. 


ceiving the drawings cannot be extended, and | 
the scale reduced.” 


} 
} 





THE NEW COMMISSION OF SEWERS. 

ANoTHER Metropolitan Commission of 
Sewers has held its opening meeting at Greek- | 
street, Soho. Our readers, however, will be | 
sadly mistaken should they imagine that surely | 
something therefore will now at last be done, 
after three botehed commissions have been duly 
‘disposed of, and a fourth—attempt shall we 
say—made to carry out the one great object 
of all these appointments. ‘The present com- 
mission, according to its own chairman, Mr. 
Jebb, “is only provisional, being merely in a 
state of transition to a more satisfactory foot- 
ing and a better basis!” The grub of the 
sewer fly has but one ehrysalistic state to pass 
through ere it be fairly afloat, but an incipient 
sewer commission, it appears, has four, at least; 
and it is hard to say how many more. 

The first general court of new commissioners | 
was held on Saturday afternoon, Mr. Jebb' 
presiding. Present, also, Sir J. Burgoyne, 
Sir C. Fellowes, Major Dawson, Captain Vetch, | 
Mr..G. Baker, Mr. J. Hawkshaw, Mr. W.| 
Hosking, Mr. H. A. Hunt, Mr. L. Redhead, | 
and Mr, G. S. Smith. | 

Major Dawson explained that the one! 
great object of their appointment from the 
first had been to devise and execute important ' 
drainage works for the improvement of the | 
‘sanitary condition of thie great metropolis, | 
and that it was never meant that the time of | 


The Chairman finally remarked that he had 
no doubt the Government would consider the 
subject so as tu give them power, in course of 


| the ensuing session of Parliament, to do their 


duty to the public in a satisfactory manner. 





THE NEW CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Tue directors of the New Crystal Palace 
Company commenced the building on Thurs- 


e-street, 
for the purpose of receiving the report of the direc- 
tors, and upon other business;—Mr. Thomas Piper, 


“Whe Chairman, in anvapprepriate speech, called 
ion-of sthe-subseribers ‘tothe progress the 

i expressed a hope that they 
motetelax in their exertions to extend its 
. ‘KXfter alluding to the establishment of a 


to read the report. 

Mr. A.G. Harris, the secretary, read the report, 
which stated that the society, during the past year, 
had made very satisfactory progress, and that, 
owing to the increased support received, the direc- 
tors had been enabled materially to increase both 
the number of their pensioners and the amount of 
Three per Cent. Stock. The total namber of pen- 
sioners now upon the funds of the society is fifteen, 
viz. ten men and five women ; but there are still a 
large number waiting to be elected. The ball held 
at Willis’s Rooms in aid of the charity had been 
very successful, there being an increase of receipts 
over last year of }7/. 178. 8d (making a profit of 
1371. 2s. 6d.). Since the last annual meeting a 


_ new bye-law had been passed, extending the benefits 


of the institution to the provinces, and very grati- 
fying results had already sprung from the com- 
mencement at Brighton, where a local committee 
had been formed. An alteration had also been 
made in the rules for the purpose of allowing un- 


. _suecessful candidates to carry their votes forward 
day, the 5th inst. very auspiciously. A large’ 


number of influential persons assembled onthe | 
ground: the sun shone out on one of the finest 


until finally successful. “The report having an- 
nounced that Mr. Peto had consented to act as pre- 
sident for the ensuing year, concluded by calling 





showed their appreciation of the enlightened 
views with which the directors commence their eon, 
arduous and extraordinary work. Sir Charles | 


views in the country; and the first column was upon the supporters and well wishers of the charity 


raised amidst plaudits and congratulations, At t? continue their supportyand to use their endea- 


i i i e | vours to extend the benefits of the institution. The 
ler 9at cag be ye eter ean balance-sheet showed the total amount received to 
Scott Russell, Mr. Peto, and others, madevery A W")e"n') 3917. 5s, 4d. and after all the necessary 
able addresses; and the applause of 500-or —“¥° St ee 


defrayed there was left a balance 
600 persons assembled beneath the tent, ;) ‘hand detente sf 


| "The report having been moved, was carried nem. 


A vote of thanks having been passed to the com- 
Lyell responded for the literary and scientific | mittee and to Mr. George Bird, the treasurer, . 
men who were present as visitors, and alluded | similar compliment was passed to the chairman, an 

happily to the reference to the advancement of ‘the»meeting separated. 

science and art made in the last Royal speech. ———— isi 

The continued want of appreciation in this) BucKINGHAM Patace.—Iin addition to 
respect stamped us forcibly when the reporter the extension of Buckingham Palace on the 
‘of a leading newspaper, whosat near us, closed | northern and eastern sides, the greater portion 
his book ‘when Sir Charles began, with, | of the area on the southside, forming the site 
“ Oh, d—n the literaries !’” |For shame, Press! | of the old domestic offices, and that part of 





For shame! Call you this standing by your 
order ? 

The building itself will be a great improve- | 
ment on the old ‘building, presenting ‘three’ 


the commission should be occupied with mere ‘transepts instead of one, and an arched nave. | 


ordinary details of drainage, 
would be no necessity for the-appointment of | 
such men as Sir J. Burgoyne, and other gen-| 


tlemen of the greatest eminence in the engi- | and an open corridor, the whole length of 


neering profession ;—that the real secret of 
their inability to carry out this one great object 
was the want of power,—of pecuniary power, 


for then there The fali‘of the ground on-one side has led to 


acleverarrangement of the building onthat side, 
with deep recesses in the ends of the transepts, 


the intermediate parts, containing sculpture. 
‘Within there will be,as we said sometime ago, 





courts fitted up to illustrate the architecture of 


the ‘Pimlico road which has been added to the 
Palace grounds, are now being covered with 
an extensive range of buildings. The Palace 
gardens have, we understand, been embel- 
lished, and ‘decorations have been added, 
amongst which is. an alcove of an octagonal 
form, 18 feet in diameter, the flooring of 
which is laid with Orsi’s metallic lava. e 
whole of the works-are being constructed by 
Mr. Cubitt. We are told ‘they comprise ® 
spacious ball-room, with refreshment-rooms, 
kitchens, and other offices. 


* 
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THE NEW PATENT LAWS.* |the commissioners, with the consent of the 
Tue following is an abstract of the Patent | Treasury, to appoint clerks, &c. 
Law Amendment Bill just passed, prepared by | 6. In addition to the petition and declara- 
Mr. Campin, the patent agent :— | tion for a patent, the applicant must deposit a 
Section 1 appoints the Lord Chancellor, | provisional specification, the date of the de- 
Master of the Rolls, English and Irish | posit whereof to be recorded at the Commis- 
Attorney-Generals, the English, Irish, and sioners’ office. 
Scottish Solicitor-Generals,and the Lord Advo- | 7. Reference of these documents to be 
cate of Scotland, with: such other persons as | made to one of the law officers (the Attorneys 


may, during the term of six months from the 
| date of the application for letters patent for the 
said invention be used and published, without 
prejudice to any letters patent to be granted 
‘for the same, and such protection from the 
| consequences of use and publication is herein- 
after referred to as provisional protection. 
| Provided always, that in case the title of the 
‘invention or the provisional specification be 


the Crown ma specially appoint, to be Com- and Solicitors General, and Lord Advocate, too large or insufficient, the law officer to 


missioners of ts for Inventions. 
2. Relates to the seal of commissioners 


being thus denominated). 


which is to be weceived in evidence in the same | his aid such scientific or other person as he | 


manner as the Great Seal.—All copies, &c. of | may think fit, and to cause to be paid to such 

documents sealed therewith to be good evi- person by the applicant such remuneration as | 
dence, | the law officer shall appoint ; and, if such law 
_ 3. Commissioners to make rules for carry- | officer be satisfied that the provisional -specifi- | 
ing out the Act. Rules to be laid before cation describes the nature of the invention, he | 
Parliament, and an annual report presented | is to allow the same, and give a certificate of | 
thereto. | his allowance, and such certificate must be | 
_4 and 5. Treasury to provide offices, and ‘filed in the office of the commissioners, and 

* From the Mining Journal, thereupon the invention therein referred to | 








‘whom the same is referred may allow or re- 


8. The law officer to be at liberty to call to | quire the same to be amended. 


9. The applicant may, if he likes, deposit his 
complete specification on applying for patent, 
when all the rights and privileges of letters 
patent are to be obtained for six months. 

10, Any-application in fraud of true inventor 
not to affect his rights during the provisional 
or other protection. 

11, Commissioners to advertise the applica- 
tion. 

12 and 13, Upon applicant applying to com- 
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plete his patent (which must be in time to seal 
it within six months from the date of applica- 
tion), advertisement to be made, and objections 
allowed to be, filed. At the proper time, the 
law officer to inquire into the matter. 

14. Law officer may order by and to whom 
costs of inquiry are to be paid. 

15. Warrant of law officer and sealing of 
patent. : 

16. The royal prerogative saved. 

17 and 18. One patent for the whole United 
Kingdom and colonies, Patent to be void if} 
the payments at the end of the third and| 
seventh years, as stated in the schedule, be not | 
duly paid. Patent to be recorded in the Chan- | 
cery of Scotland, and (by sect. 29) in the 
Chancery of Ireland. 

19, Letters patent not to be issued after 





three months from date of warrant. 


20. Nor after the expiration of the six 
months’ provisional or other protection. 

21. Patent may be granted to personal re- 
presentative of a deceased applicant during the 
term of said protection, or within three months 
after decease. 

22. If letiers patent be destroyed or lost, 
others may be issued. 

23 and 24. Letters patent may be ante-dated 

by the Lord Chancellor, but not earlier than 
the date of application, and be good and | 
valid. 
25. Letters patent hereafter granted for 
“any invention first invented in a foreign 
country, or by the subject of any foreign power 
or state,”’ not to continue in force after the ex- 
piration of the first foreign patent, and no! 
patent granted after the expiration of any 
foreign patent to “be of any validity.” 

26. Foreign ships to be allowed to use a 
British patented invention on board thereof 
only, provided the foreign state to which such 
ships belong allows British subjects to use in- 
ventions patented there, on board British ships 
staying within the jurisdiction thereof. 

27, 28, and 29. As to filing of specifications, 
&e. Copies of specifications to be open to) 
public inspection at offices in London, Edin- | 
burgh, and Dublin. 

30. All specifications, &c. to be printed by. 
commissioners and sold to the public. Printed 
copies to be evidence. (34.) 

31. Old specifications to be collected in the 
new office for filing specifications, &c. 

32 and 33. Indexes of all specifications, &c. 
to be made and kept open to the public, &e. 

34, 35, 36, 37, and 38. As to the registers | 
and books of the Patent-office. Registration | 
of transfer of proprietorship. Proprietorship 
of patent not to be limited to twelve persons, | 
&e. 

39 and 40. As to disclaimers, confirmation 
of patents, &c. The law to remain as now. | 
Process to be subject to the commissioners’ 
direction, &c. 

41. In actions for infringements, and scire | 
facias, particulars of objections to letter patent | 
to be delivered before trial, &c. 

42. Common law courts rendered competent | 
to grant injunctions. 

43. As to costs of lawsuits. 

44, 45, and 46. Grant the Crown the stamp- 
duties, fees, &c. mentioned in the schedule. 

47. Extra fees to law officers in regard to | 
oppositions, &c, 


{ 


(title-page with four names upon it. 


year, 80/.; on leaving notice of objection, 2/.; 
every search and inspection, 1s.; entry of 
assignment or licence, 5s.; certificate of assign- 
ment or licence, 5s.; filing application for dis- 
claimer, 5/.; caveat against disclaimer, 20. 

Stamp Duties to be paid.—On warrant of 
law officer for letters patent, 5/.; on certificate 
of payment of fee, payable at or before the ex- 
piration of third year, 10/.; on certificate of 
payment of fee, payable at or before the expi- 
ration of seventh year, 20/. 





Potices of Books. 


The History of the Painters of all Nations. 
John Cassell, Ludgate-hill. Part I. 
Tuts is the first part of a translation by 
Mr. Peter Berlyn of M. Charles Blanc’s work, 
which is to be continued monthly, under the 
editorship of Mr. M. Dighy Wyatt. Each 
part is to be complete in itself. This contains 
a complete biography of Murillo, illustrated 
by eight large and two smaller engravings 
from his more celebrated productions. It is 
well printed, singularly cheap, and may be 
made a valuable popular guide, bringing into | 
view not only the life of the artist, but his 
works. We must confess, however, that we | 
are not satisfied that the first part justifies a. 
Some of 
the wood-engravings are merely caricatures, | 
and the style of the writing is, we are sure, more | 
inflated and artificial than Mr. Wyatt can 
approve. ‘Take, for example Mr. Blanc’s first | 
sentence :—‘ With Murillo we are about to 
take a view of creation, and to soar through | 
the universe, not only as it was fashioned by | 
the Creator, but such as the imagination of | 
man has peopled it beyond its outward and | 

visible form.” 
The intention of the work is excellent, and 
we hope to see it satisfactorily carried out. 





Report on Excavations made on the Site of the 
Roman Castrum at Lymne, Kent, in 1850. 
Published for the Subscribers. By Cuas. 
R. Smiru, F.S.A. 

Unper this title Mr. Roach Smith has fur- 

nished a copious description, with numerous 

illustrations, of the excavations carried on 
in 1850 under the direction of Mr. J. Elliott, 
jun. and himself, which were mentioned by us 
during the time of their progress. ‘The whole 
cost of the proceedings has been but 138/, 
and the subscribers must feel that their money 
has been very satisfactorily expended. The 
volume will hand down with credit the names 
of all who gave their aid toa worthy investiga- 
tion. It further contains notes on tbe original 
plan of the castrum, and on the ancient state 
of the Romney marshes, by Mr. Elliott.— 
Messrs. Smith and Lower propose to do with 
Pevensey what has been done with Lymne. 


Lectures on Gold ; for the Instruction of Emi- 
grants about to proceed to Australia. By| 
J. B. Jukes, M.A. F.G.S.; Epwarp) 
Forses, F.R.S.; Lyon Puayratir, C.B. 
F.R.S; W. W. Smyru, M.A. F.GS.;| 
Joun Percy, M.D. F.R.S.; and R. Hunt, | 
Keeper of Mining Records : delivered at the | 
Museum of Practical Geology. Bogue, 
Fleet-street. London, 1852. 














glass, gold, graduation, granite, gravity, grind. 
ing and polishing, &c. There akes : ees 
of the preliminary treatise, treating of anima] 
substances, chemical and pharmaceutical pro- 
cesses and products, machinery and machine 
tools, planing machines, cotton machinery, &, 








HM*iscellanea. 


Tue Late Mr. Joun Smitu, Arcuirecr 
or ABERDEEN.—Mr. John Smith, of Aber. 


deen, died a few days ago in the 72nd year of his 
age. Mr. Smith was born in Aberdeen in the 
year 1781. About the year 1805, Mr. Smith 


commenced business, when he gave proof of 
his skill by planning and executing the town 
residence of the late Peter Milne, esq. of 
Crimonmogate, now the property of Sir 
Alexander Bannerman, bart. Mr. Smith’s 
ability soon recommended him to a rapidly 
increasing practice; and the civic authorities 
of the day appointed him city architect and 
superintendent of public works, an office of 
which he regularly discharged the multifarious 
duties with ability and fidelity to the period of 
his decease. In his capacity of city architect, 
Mr. Smith completed the first correct surve 
of Aberdeen, in 1810, which was published in 
that year. Among the various public works 
in Aberdeen, the following are due to Mr. 
Smith :—The North, South, and St. Clement’s 
Churches—the facade in front of St. Nicholas 
Churchyard — Dr. Hamilton’s Monument— 
Gordon’s Hospital—the Public Schools in 
Belmont-street—the Advocates’ Hall—the new 
front of the Tolbooth, a beautiful specimen 
of the Baronial Gothic—the new Gaol and 
Court House—the extension of the Bridge 
of Dee—the additions to King’s College—the 
Record Office, &c. Besides a great many 
residences in the city and its immediate vici- 
nity, the following country mansions claim 
him as their architect :—Slains Castle, Auch- 
macoy, Cluny Castle, Strichen House, Dunecht 
House, Pitfour House, Manar, Phesdo House, 
Raemoir, Lairney, Fintray House, Aden, Forglen 
House, Dunlugas, Whitehaugh, Easter Skene, 
Candacraig, Banchory House, Menie, Drum- 
side, Craigellie, Kirkville, extensive additions 
to Haddo House, Buchan Ness Lodge, Bal- 
moral, now the residence of her Majesty, &c. 
&c. besides a great many churches and manses 
throughout the country. 


Mopet Dwetiinc-Hovuses.—A site of 
land at the back of the brewery in Broad- 
street, Golden-square, Westminster, bounded 
by New-street, Hopkin’s-street, and Husband- 
street, has been taken by the General Society 
for Improving the Dwellings of the Working 
Classes (Lord Viscount Ingestre, president), 
and the same has been cleared of the old and 
dilapidated buildings, long the haunt of the 
lowest and most vicious of the London poor. 
It is intended by the Society to erect at once on 
this site, under the superintendence of their 
architect, Mr. Lee, eight double houses, each 
to contain accommodation, consisting of a 
sitting-room, two bed-rooms, and other con- 
veniences for eight families, or for sixty-four 
families in the whole. This arrangement it 1s 
hoped will, besides giving good accommodation 
to the families housed, produce improvement 
and change for the better in the character of the 


48, 49, 50, and 51. Treasury to allow the To this useful series of lectures we have already | locality, which is one of the worst in that part 


fees and salaries to officers, clerks, &c. and more than once alluded, and we are glad now of the metropolis. 


pay the same. Accounts to be laid before’! 


to see them in a more permanent and public | 


The expenditure is pro- 
posed to be about 7,0001, independent of the 


Parliament. Compensation given to old officers. | form. They cannot but be of use to many ground, and a return of about 7 per cent. 
52. Letters patent in progress before the | who meditate emigration to the Australian | is looked for. 


pooner of the Act may proceed under the old | 
aw. 

53. An old patent right for England, Scot- 
land, or Ireland, may, under certain circum- 
stances, be extended to any one of the three 
kingdoms not covered by it, at one-third of 
the amount of fees on the schedule. 

54, 55, and 56. Formal clauses. 
iA. Act to come into operation on Oct. 1, 

52. 

Schedule of Fees, &c.—On leaving petition 
for grant of letters patent, 51. ; on leaving notice 
to proceed with application, 5/.; on sealing of 
letters patent, 51.; on filing specification, 51. ; 
at or before the expiration of the third year, 


gold diggings not knowing “fool’s gold” | 
from the genuine article, and mistaking “ all 
for gold that glitters,” as but too many in more 
senses than one do. 





Cyclopedia of Useful Arts, Mechanical and 
Chemical, Manufactures, Mining, and Engi- 
neering. Illustrated with several hundred 
Engravings. Edited by Cuartes Tom- 
LINSON. Parts XIX. and XX. George 
Virtue, London and New York. 

We have had repeated occasion to speak favour- 

ably of this book : it still sustains its character, 

and is evidently an honest as well as an able 
work. The principal articles in the present 





401, ; at or before the expiration of the seventh 


Preston THEATRE.—RATHER WIDE !— 


‘The following tenders are for the boarding 


over the pit of the Theatre Royal, Preston, 
and fitting up nine tables in the same place for 
the purpose of holding a Conservative din- 
ner :— 


T. Coulthurst ........ £25 0 9 
Z: Dettiet cccsdienas 8 8 
5. eG kcievctcoteee 0 0 
Osa sécukt eves SE eee 
J. Walmsley.......+-. 10 10 0 
TR scan. Le 

415 0! 


T. Ladyman......+++ : Ad 
Such ridiculous estimates as these do injury to 
thetrade in general, by destroying the confidence 





instalments of it are on gas-lighting, gilding, 


of the public.—A FRigND TO THE TRADE. 
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—This gentleman, who met with his death by | the knowledge they possessed has descended | 
a lamentable accident in a railway collision as | to us, and have, in addition, railroads and tele- 
we noted last week, was about fifty-seven graphs to impart to uswith a rapidity and facility | 
years of age. He was born, according to the of communication which was never known | 
‘Scotsman, at Ratho, near Edinburgh, where | to the ancients, either of Greece, or of Italy, | 
his father was a small farmer. He was a or of Egypt. We live in a most extraordinary 
pupil of the late Professor Playfair and Dr.| age. I often contemplate what has been done 
Coventry, and commenced his career in |in the short space of time that I have lived on 
Edinburgh as a land-surveyor, having suc- the surface of this globe? Look at the won- 


ceeded to the business of the late Mr. John | 
Leslie. ‘The commencement of railways in 
Scotland opened up a new career for his active’ 
and enterprising mind; and to enumerate 
those with which he was connected in some) 
capacity or another, would be to name most of 


derful workings of the telegraph! at the sur- 
prising works of the railway! and also reflect 
on what the engineers, at the commencement 
of the Birmingham Railway, proposed to 
accomplish,—travel at the rate of fourteen or 
fifteen miles an hour; and compare that with 


the lines now constructed in Scotland. He the rapidity of our travelling to-day from 
was also engaged on a number of English Brighton. These are among the wonders and 
lines; and was engineer-in-chief of the Leeds signs of our age.”—Mr. Joseph Ellis, of 
and Northern, on a branch or extension of | Brighton, has made the meeting the subject of 
which he met with the accident which resulted a poetical flight, “ Ye Battel Daye,” published 
in his death, and on which occasion, it is said, | in the Brighton Gazette. 

he had insured his life against accident for| Tue Iron Trape, &c.—It does not appear 
1,0001. Mr. Grainger’s greatest work in that any extensive amount of business was 
Scotland was the Edinburgh, Perth, and transacted at the late quarterly meetings not- 
Dundee Railway; and the largest undertaking | withstanding the previous representations of 
with which he was connected in England was | unusual activity and the resolution not to raise 
the Leeds and Northern line. He had realised | the prices, but it is said, as usual, that since 
a —— em sae _his A seaprrerse! pet nage = we ry _ stir in the 
exertions. Inthe local affairs of the city of} trade. Some branches of manufactures are_ 
Edinburgh, Mr. Grainger took a warm interest, busy. The brass foundry business, more par- 
and was a member of the Improvement Com- ticularly, is represented to be in a more than | 
mission up to its close. _He was president of | ordinarily active state, while copper goods, | 
the Royal Scottish Society of Arts for two notwithstanding the late advance in the price | 
successive sessions. The estate of Craig Park, | of the raw material, are in unusually great | 
near Ratho, belonged to him, and he was also | request. This demand, it is stated, is occa- | 


owner of some iron, mining, and smelting | 
works in Fife. 

Tue Royaut ExcHance, Lonpon, AnD 
THE New MarkKets.—Ata Court of Common 
Council, held on 29th ult. Mr. Norris brought 
under notice the disfigurement of the Exchange, 
to which we some time since gave publicity. 
One of the Gresham committee defended the 
act, on the ground that the tenants paid high 
rents, and complained of the unprofitable posi- 
tion of theirshops. It came out, nevertheless, 
that although this shifting of shops into more 
profitable positions was carried out as a pre- 
tended compensation for highness of rents, 
these rents were to be raised still higher as a 
compensation for the cost of shifting the shops, 
a mode of proceeding which seems to leave the 
ground of the tenants’ complaints much where 
it was, so far, at least, as highness of rents is 
concerned. Mr. Norris gave notice, “ That 
it is undesirable to proceed further with the 
alterations, and that the city side of the joint 
grand Gresham committee, constituting with a 
portion of the court of the Mercers’ Company 
the trustees under the will of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, be requested to convey to that body 
this opinion of the Court.” At same meet- 





sioned by a general conviction that, high as) 
the present price of copper is, it will be still 
higher and higher during the ensuing twelve | 
months.——'he New York Herald say: “ The | 
Illinois Central, the Erie, and most of the new | 
western lines of railway want a great deal of | 
iron, and it is our impression that within the| 
next year or two from ten to fifteen millions of 
dollars worth of such iron will be imported 
into this country from Great Britain, most of | 
which will be paid for in bonds.” 
AssociATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF | 








Tue Late Mr. Tuomas Grainoer, C.E. | these ruins? We come into the world when all | open timbered.one throughout. The seats are 
| 


all open, and there are no galleries except in 
the transepts, so that the congregational 
arrangement is in no way interfered with. The 
pulpit stands on the north of the chancel arch, 
and the reading-desk on the south. The apse 
is divided by a low rail of traceried panelling. 
The windows are glazed with very simply 
floreated painted glass. The decalogue is 
placed in the nave. The site is enclosed by a 
low flint wall, with entrance-gates of oak. Mr. 
Teulon is the architect. 

Trinity CoLLtece Cuvurcu, EpInBurGu. 
—A discussion is going on as to the expe- 
diency, or otherwise, of rebuilding this church, 
taken down, it will be remembered, to give a 
site for a railway station. Mr. D. Cousins 
declares against the use of the old materials, at 
all events for the exterior. He says,—I 
have carefully examined Trinity College 
Church from its base to its topmost pinnacle : 


| the exterior mouldings and carved canopies— 


nay, the very outline of its pinnacles and finials 
were so weather-worn as to present but shape- 
less masses, rendering it difficult to trace the 


original form, save at some sheltered nook 


where, protected from the storm, the original 
design could sti!l be traced. The very joints 
and arrises of the flat masonry were com- 
pletely destroyed: the cementing matter of the 
sand-stone had been so washed out by the 
storms of many centuries that the outer edges 
might be crushed between the fingers.” 
Marine Proputsion.—Being impressed 
with the belief that the great defect of the 
methods at present employed is that a | 
amount of the motive power is exhausted by 
levers, cranks, &c. 1 have endeavoured to 
invent a plan by which direct action would be 
obtained, and hope to do so by causing the 
expansive force of the vapour employed to act 
between the vessel and a resisting force in the 
water. This will be better understood by su 
posing a floating diaphragm (submerged) to 
stationed under the vessel’s stern, and an 
elongated piston-rod acting against it coming 


| from horizontal cylinders and thus pushing the 


vessel forward. ‘The resisting surface would 

















THE Fine Arts 1n SCOTLAND.—The annual | assume a horizontal position during the back- 
meeting of this association took place last week,| ward movement, and thus offer no resist- 
Sir W. Gibson Craig in the chair. The re- | ance, and again become vertical during the 
port—for the taste displayed in which, by the | forward movement of the piston-rods: thus 


way, we cannot say much—tells us that the|every ounce of power would be exerted.— 


‘the amount of the subscriptions over that of 


amount of subscriptions received for the year | 
was 3,493/. from 2,106 old subscribers, and 
1,221 new subscribers; being an increase in 


last year of 407/. Of this sum 1,297/. have 
been expended in the purchase of forty-one 
paintings from the late exhibition of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, being more by 126/. than 
was expended by the committee of last year in 





O. H. H. 

*,* With reference to Mr. Gordon’s plan, 
published by us, we received several schemes 
to effect the same object, one of which indeed 
was afterwards withdrawn in order that it might 
be patented. 

Tue Peet Sratve ror Bury.—The 
statue of the late Sir Robert Peel, by Mr. E. 
H. Baily, R.A. intended to be erected at Bury, 





ing it was stated that the new markets at 


Copenhagen-fields are to be proceeded with as 
rapidly as possible. We are glad to observe, | 
however, that an important memorial from the | 


inhabitants of Camden-town, complaining of 
the proposed site, has been already presented | 
to the Court, and referred to the markets’ | 
committee, and we hope this memorial will be 
speedily followed up by other energetic pro- 
ceedings against it, 

Sussex ARrcH#OLOGICAL SocieTy.— 
This society held a very successful meeting on 
the 23rd ult. at Battle Abbey. The Earl of 
Waldegrave took the chair, and Mr. Mark 
Anthony Lower, Mr. Blaauw, Rev. Joseph 
Hunter, and Rev. E. Turner read papers. Mr. 
Hunter demolished the reputation of the“ Roll 
of Battle Abbey.” At the dinner nearly 500 
pone sat down, the Earl again presiding, and 
Mr. Pelham Micklethwaite, Mr. Blaauw, Mr. 
Lower, Mr. Powell, and others made appro- 
priate speeches. Mr. Britton said, in replying 
as one of the vice-presidents, “ I can look, not 
only with veneration, but with intense delight, 
on what our ancestors did in the time that is 
commonly, but very improperly, called the 
‘dark ages. Was it a ‘dark age’ when 


the architect designed the buildings around 
us? Was it a ‘dark age’ when the builder, 
from that architect’s plans and designs, exe- 
cuted such windows, doors, sculptures, and 


the same exhibition; 206/. on statuettes in| in Lancashire, has been cast by Mr. Robinson, 
statuary porcelain—all first casts, selected from | at his foundry in Pimlico, in one piece, with 
the best works which have been produced by | the exception of the skirts of the coat. The 
Mr. Copeland,—and in bronze, from Mr. Steel’s | statue is 10 feet 6 inches high, and is as in the 
colossal equestrian statue of the Duke of Wel- | act of speaking, with the right arm slightly 
lington, lately erected in Edinburgh ; 776/. on extended. The figure seemed to us clumsy 
engravings ; and in conformity with the regu- | and unlike; the head a reasonably good re- 
lations of the Board of Trade, a per centage on| semblance. The right arm is a mere wisp of 
the amount of the annual subscriptions has | straw, without life or form. There are two 
been set aside towards the purchase of a! bronze reliefs cast for the pedestal, called 
picture for the National Gallery. ‘The com- | Commerce and Navigation, the latter much 
mittee have determined on issuing an illus- | more like a dandy yacht-man than the symbol 
trated edition of the principal poetical works | intended. It is much to be regretted, but so 
of the national poet, Robert Burns, a portion | far as we have seen, the demand for statues of 
of the work to be brought out annually until | the late eminent statesman has not yet elicited 
completed. The first part will consist of the|a single spark of genius. The reason why 
“ Cottar’s Saturday Night,” embellished with | may be worth inquiring into. 
ten compositions by Mr. John Faed, R.S.A.;) New Cuurch anp Scuoots 1n Line. 
to be distributed among the members for the | HousE.—The sum of 5,000/. towards the cost 
yearl852-3. of the erection of a new church and schools, in 
New Cuurcu at Croypon. -— Christ | Limehouse, has been given by Miss Burdett 
Church, Croydon, has _ been consecrated | Coutts. 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. We un-| Exementary Drawine Scnoois.—Bya 
understand it is built of flint, with freestone | decision of the department of ornamental art, 
dressings, and will accommodate 700 persons. | the teachers for the elementary drawing schools 
It is in the Middle Pointed style, and consists | shortly to be established will be selected from 
of a nave having an apsidal termination east- | among the most talented and diligent pupils of 
wards, and transepts north and south, forming | the schools of design. The approved pupils 
in the whole across church. It is simple in| will go through a course of preliminary train- 
all its details. The communication with the ling at the central school, and during that 
apse is by a double arch, over which rises a| period will be allowed 1/. a week, and the 
single-storied bellcote. The interior arrange- | lowest salary when they receive an appointment 





other architectural features, which we find in 


ments agree with the exterior. The roof is an 


will be 70J. a year. 
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AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING. — The 
proceedings at the Lewes meeting of the Royal 
Agricultural Society this year, showed an in- | 
teresting advancement in agricultural machine- | 
making, and in the number as well as the, 
rank of competitors. “ An impression,” says | 
a contemporary, “ which must be produced on | 
the mind of every attentive visitor to the show- 
yard of the society is the extraordinary attrac- 
tion which the manufacturers of machinery for | 
the use of the farm feel and own towards these, 
annual exhibitions. At great expense, they 
continue year after year to compete with each 
other, and so strong is the spirit of rivalry 
which pervades them, that a blacksmith (not 
long ago in a very small way in this neigh- 
bourhood) exhibits goods to the value of 
2,0001, Many of thesemen, who now employ 
hundreds of hands, commenced business like | 
this blacksmith, and they have risen by degrees | 
till their business at length embraces a variety 
of mechanical details, and calls forth an inge- 
nuity which makes it not only an important 
branch of our national industry, but a promi- 
nent feature in that great system of labour 
economised by machinery, which is the chief 
source of our wealth as a people.” The chief 
machines exhibited were improved reaping 
machines and portable steam-engines, drain- 
ing-ploughs, thrashing-machines,chaff-cutters, 
&c. The principal exhibitors were Messrs. 
Ransome, Garrett, Howard, Hornsby, Fowler, 
Clayton and Shuttleworth, Richmond and 
Chandlier, &e. 

Tue Harsour at Guernsey. — The 
ceremony of laying the first stone of the har- 
bour is, we are informed, postponed from the 
4th of this month (the day originally decided 
on) to the 18th. The contracts for the works 
not being yet signed, and not, as has been 
industriously rumoured, from any differences 
having arisen between the harbour committee 
and the contractors, or from any objection 
upon the part of the latter gentlemen to exe- 
cute the instrument. 

Cremorne. — These gardens have been 
much improved: they are exceedingly well 
conducted, and do credit to Mr. Simpson, the 

roprietor. A benefit for a charitable institution 

ed us there a few days ago, and we are bound 
to say that a larger amount of amusement for 
a similarly small entrance-fee was never given. 
The gardens were crowded, but everywhere the | 
greatest order, propriety, and good humour 
prevailed. Balloons, a ballet, good horse- | 
riding, clever contortionists, music, Kaffirs, 
and fireworks fill pleasantly every minute of a 
long but not late evening. 

Tue Burra Act—KeEnsincton.—At a 
meeting of the vestry on the 2nd inst. a Burial 
Board was appointed for Kensington, with 
instructions to report to the vestry the results 
of their necessary inquiries on the subject, and 
not to enter into any contracts or arrangements 
without the sanction of the vestry being first 
obtained. Some of the speakers were in favour 
of arranging with one of the cemetery com- 
panies for part of their grounds. 

ORNAMENTAL Z1nc.—A proeess has been 
patented, by which zinc may be coated, 
coloured, and ornamented, so.as to be calculated 
to bring the material into use for purposes to 
which it has not yet been applied. The coat-. 
ing or ornament given to the zinc is varied in | 
character according to circumstances : in some 
cases a strong coating is formed on the zinc, 
and in others a mere stain; and, according to 
the patentee, the coating, being chemically 
attached to the metal, and in a manner iden- 
tified with it, is exceedingly durable both in 
substance and colcur; has no tendency to| 


crack or come off, and is unaffected by mois- | in the round or otherwise, we seldom or never 


ture or moderate heat.. The process is simple 


and inexpensive, and no machinery is neces-| 


sary. Hence articles can be ornamented at a 
moderate cost, and when art has been brought 
to bear. upon it, it will probably come into use 
for several purposes. 

_ Batus anp WasHHouses.—A third edi- 
tion has been published of the “ Observations 
on Baths and Washhouses,” by Messrs. 
Ashpitel and Whichord (Weale). The pam- 
phlet gives a brief sketch of their introduction, 
and an abstract of the Acts of Parliament re- 
lating thereto. 


INAUGURATION OF THE PEEL SraTuE 
ar TamMwortH.—On 23rd ult. the bronze 
statue of the late Sir Robert Peel, by Noble, 
was inaugurated in the marketplace of Tam- 
worth, directly in front of the town-hall. The 
figure, which stands upon a pedestal of Aber- 
deen granite, is more than life size, being} man who left Glasgow. The accuracy of the 
8 feet 4 inches in height. It represents the; statement may be relied on. “ Melbourne 
late Right Hon. Baronet in the attitude of March 23, 1852.—With the gold business 
speaking. In his right hand isa scroll, the/ everything is more than dcubled in price 
left resting on the hip. The modern cos-| Bread, 4lb. loaf, 1¢, 2d. short weight included . 
tume is covered by a cloak, which drapes the| butter, 2s. per lb.; cheese, 2s. Gd. per Ib.. 
figure. The likeness may be said to be good,| eggs, 3e. 6d. a dozen; potatoes, 8s. per cwt,. 
though the expression be rather severe. Sir | tobacco, 44d. an ounce, and very bad; but 
R. Peel and other members of the family,| most people smoke cigars at 2d. each. Teg 
together with many other gentlemen, were} common black, 1s. 6d. per lb. Good moist 
present at the inauguration, and the meeting sugar at 4d. per lb. A carpenter or joiner, 
was addressed by Sir R. Peel, Mr. Frederick | per day, 15:.; some 12. and some 1/. 10s. for 
Peel, the Mayor of Tamworth, and others. particular work ; a labourer, 88. per day, and 

Tue cate Sir James Macapam.—An some 10s.; blacksmiths, from 3/. ‘to 5), 
old and highly respected subscriber, Mr. B.| weekly; tinmen. I cannot say, they seem to 
Hawes, calls our attention to the fact thatinthe/ me as if they were making their fortunes: 
paragraph announcing the death of the late Sir | they set up shop in nook or corner, and 
James Macadam, he is inadvertently called the thrive; so much. tin-work being required for 
originator, instead of son of the originator, of|/the diggings. The greatest: inconvenience 
the system of road-macadamization. Our corre-| here is want of houses, more especially to 
spondent, who knew both father and son, adds those who have families. Before the golden 
that the late Sir James, though not himself) time the town was rapidly progressing. Within 
the originator of the system, was employed a gunshot of where I live, I heard a woman 
under bis father while carrying it out, and asking a young man 15s. for a single room 
continued to be so till his own appointment to about the size of my kitchen, The prevailing 
his father’s office of inspector of the metropo- | rage is for money—money! and certainly they 
litan roads, &c. at the death of the latter. do send it flying about like chaff. Plenty of 

RocupaLe CompETiTion.—Nine designs | money, and good wages here for everything.” 
were submitted in competition for the New | —Ross-shire iser. 

Congregational Church, in Rochdale, from) WaGks HEIGHTENED IN CONSEQUENCE 
which the committee have selected one pre- oF IMPROVEMENT OF MAacHINERY.—It is 
pared by Mr. Moffat Smith, of Manchester,' stated in a report of the Commissioners ap- 
and have awarded the second premium to pointed in 1832 to inquire concerning the em- 
Messrs. Barry and Murray, of Liverpool. ployment of women and children in factories, 

Bury ArRCH#OLOGICAL INsTITUTE.—The that “in the cotton-mill of Messrs. Houlds- 
eighteenth general quarterly meeting of this | worth, in Glasgow, a spinner employed on a 
society was held on Thursday in last week, by | mule of 336 spindles, and spinning cotton 120 
permission of Mr. Steel, of West Stow, in the hanks to the pound, produced in 1823, work- 
brick gate-house of the hall, where were ing 744 hours a week, 46 nds of yarn, his 
arranged a number of objects of the Anglo- net an, wages for which amounted to 
Saxon period found on the neighbouring heath, 27s. 7d. Ten years later, the rate of wages 
together with various other art curiosities.’ having in the meantime been reduced 13 per 
Nearly a hundred members assembled, and cent. and the time of working having been 
the party visited the church, old Saxon burial- lessened to 69 hours, the spinner was enabl-d 
ground, and Hengrave Hall by permission of by the greater perfection of the machinery to 
Sir Thomas Rokewood Gage, bart. where produce on a mule of the same number of 
also a variety of archeological relics was spindles, 534 pounds of yarn of the same fine- 
exhibited. ness, and his net weekly earnings were ad- 

Statue or Corne tics ror Daespen.— vanced from 27s. 7d. to 29s. 10d.” Similar 
Hanel, a Dresden artist, it is said, has received results from similar circumstances were expe- 
the commands of the King of Saxony to pro- rienced in the Manchester factories. The 
ceed to Berlin, to execute a colossal statue of cheapening of the article produced by help of 
Cornelius. It is to be oneof the eight statues, machinery, says Mr. G. Porter, increases 
of the greatest artists. of all ages, selected by the demand for the artiele; and there being 
the Saxon artists, to be erected in the hall of consequently a need for an increased number 
the new museum in Dresden. Corneliusisthe of workmen, the elevation of wages follows as 
only living artist to. whom this honour has a matter of course. Nor is this the only 
been accorded. His statue is to. be placed benefit which the working man. derives in the 
next those of Raphael and Michaelangelo. case, for he shares with the community 10 
Thorwaldsen is also named as: one of the acquiring. a greater command over the neces- 
number decided on. | sities which machinery is concerned in pro- 

Perspective. in Desten.—On reading ducing. 

Mr. Redgrove’s exelent. aan jasteetive re eee 
porton the works of the several students in TENDERS 
the different departments of ornamental art,| For constructing eer aot of 4 soonetiapin 
after noticing the advantage of geometry with | 49"7, We WH. Liddeey, architect. uimiceiies 


other purpose than endeavouring to pro 
and assist the praiseworthy meet ther — 
being pursued in the great improvement in 
our manufactures and taste.—W, 
Statistics or Lasour, &c. at Me. 
BOURNE.—The following is from a young 











reference to design, I do not perceive that he Murrey £5,351. 2.8 
makes the slightest allusion to a knowledge of Seeaibery oa Rana 

respective. I am induced to refer to this ~ - 
rom an observation I recollect being made by Rudkin cemnpueoete 
an eminent deceased architect, “ Tha‘ it was rca — (accepted) ... 353i 12 ; 


scarcely possible for an architect to make a 
design without a knowledge of perspective.” 
There appears good reason in the above re- 
mark, for whatever object we behold, whether 


For the drainage of the Kilburn-park estate. 





see it in a geometrical position, or in other 
words, the eye can never be.on a level with all 

parts. I cannot help thinking thatif*many of| po, the ercetion of s dwelliigshouse, at Bast Hev- 
the artists who design some of the elegant dred, Binks, Sette, Chasteeex Sens time, and cond 
vases and cups for distribution as prizes, Se. | Provided by Mr. Robey)... Mr. saleania I : 
| were to study their forms in perspective, they Eeat rv aisevtendbeovegeeennusent - 
would produce more elegant compositions ; for 
‘from a knowledge of geometry they would 
then apply the latest art judiciously, and I 
believe it would be found of the greatest 
utility, not only to our chasers in silver and 
gold, but also in our potteries, &e.. I throw 
Out these few hints with diffidence, and for ne 
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TO COBRESPONDENTS. 

«G, A. jun.” (drawing is at the office), “J.P.” “A. 
Zz. W.” (the district surveyor can claim a fee), “F. G. T.” 

JIL? “CON” “RB “BM. AY “W.H” 
«c,P.8.” “GL.” “D. and Son,” “C.W.” “A. Z.” 
«fT. G. B.” (we shall be glad to see drawing); “8S. W.” 
“yj. 8.” “J, B.” “°F. R.” (we shall be happy to see the 
paper), “J. J. C.” OR MPS "Wi BAY “Bh I 
“c, Pp, RY” My. BP.” 

* Books and Addressee,” —We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 

NOTICE.—All ications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “Publisher,” and not to the 
‘« Editor:” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 








OYAL COLOSSEUM (every MONDAY at 
Haat ra he ine, Aviary “/ Sanita man of 


Sculpture, Conserva‘ori ko. Ke. 
Open daily co —) > men ‘aie Fine re oloek In the Evening, 


a brilliantly Nominee elon Day or Evening, 2s. 
Children and Schools half-price: 


CR bY STAL PALACE’ (Admission Is.). 
YCLORA uupetrdoas Fable vening 
= ens 0 folock. Seven m aust the Grea Ex- 


and its contents oe 
pm stad: <A and on a scale to the original 
er 





TRON—H RH. PRINCE ALBERT: 
Rovae “POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 


Lectures by J. H. Pepper, esq. on Testing Gold, and on the 


Australian Gold riets; and ker on the all Adulteration of 


the Burton Bitter Alewith Strychnine.—By Dr. Bachhoffner, on the 
Patent Polytechnic Gas Fire; aud on the Mode of Pre erving 
Fresh Provisions, ill d by § from Messrs. Ritchie 





les of Fa‘euilhe’s and Moore's Solidified 
rn Crispe, on Morrail's = pene 

George Buckland, esa. o Masic, illustrated by Patriotic and Ol: 

English Songs, assisted y Miss Blanche Younge, R.A. of Music. 
New Series of Viewa— Exhibition of the Microscope, 
&c. ko.—Admission, 9 3 ") ichools and Chil under ten vears of 
age half-price. For hours see Programme. Superb Specimens. of 
‘the Patent Silvered Glass. 


and McCall. and Sam 
Preserved Milk.—By 





PUPIL WANTED by an Architect in the 

Country. He must bea well-educated intelligent Youth, and 

Viarket Yar for drawing — Apply, by letter, to G. B. Post-offiee, 
Harborough. 


RCHITECTURAL PUPIL.—Mr. Y OUNG, 
Clerk_of the Worke of the Ewex County Asy'um,; now 

erecting at Brentwood. wishes to receive as OUT-DOOR PU PI Lan 

intellivent Youth, who has a taste for drawing.— Address, Prospect- 


place, Brentwood, Esex. 
WwW ANTED, in an. Engineer an and Architect’s s Office, 
an ARTICLED PUPIL or JUNIOR CLERK.—Apply to 
Mr. 8. WORTH, at his chambers. 
6, High-street, Sheffield, Ju'y 29, 1872 


TO GRAINERS AND WRITERS. 
W: ANTED, immediately, a steady, active MAN, | 
asGRAINE and WRITER. (Constant employment}. 
Address to L. L. 53; Red | Lion-street, to eel 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY, a CLERK | 
WORKS. aceustomed to Gothic work 


references required.— Apply by letter to B. A. 
Builder,” 1, York street, Covent Garden. 


TO ENGINEERS AND FOUNPRKY-M48TERS. 
\ TANTED, a SITUATION as FOREMAN, 
to take the charge of av Iron Foundrv 
moulder, and understands both branches of the trade. and has fu!- 
filed thesame situntion before, and a good reference can be had. 
- R. cae to direct for A. B. No. 136, Bradford-park-road, Man- 
chester 


YOUTH, 





Office of * “The | 





TO BUILDERS. 


age nineteen, of active business 


i habite. wishes to l-arn the above business; no Lag = mom can 
Address t > A. 


he given. B. (prepaid), 








YOUNG MAN ete to ,ENG AGE for Twelve 
Month« or so ina Shop where he may improve himself.— | 
Address, H. R. at 52, Moor-street, Birmingham. 


“TO ARCHITECTS. CIVIL EN: VINEERS, ka 


going abroad.— Address (post-paid) to C. E. 30, Cardington street. 
Tlampstead-road. 


CIVIL ENGINEER and SURVEYOR, who | 
4 is now exe uting some imper'an’ 
work, is de#rous of taking an ARTICLED PUPIT. A steady 
youth would find ample opportunity of becoming practically 
asequainted with the Profession. A moderate premium would b: 
reanired, and farther partiealats mav be known on application to 
Y. 4. care of Mr. W. Rot perts, Bookseller, 107, -High-street, Exeter. 











\ ONEY ON LOAN, at 32. 
—ARNEWAY’S CHARI 
HERESY GIVEN. “ the a of this Charity are enabled 
to lend out the Trust Moneys 
within the City and Liberty of TP Westminster, that is to say, 
within the > of &t. and st. John the Evangelist, 
St. Anne, Soho, St. Clement Danes, St. George, Hanover-square, 
SE ee et, Martin-inthePields, St Maryle-Strand. and St 
Paul, Covent Garden. The amount of cach loan is not to exceed 
100, is to bear interest after the rate of 32. per cent. per annum, 
and is to-be secured by the bond of the borrower, with sureties. 
Printed Forms of Application, and all necessary information, ma) 
be obtained by applying pe: v, between the hours of Ten and 
Three o'clock in the day, at the office of the Clerk. and Solicitor to 
the Trustees, No. 14, Great Queen-street, St. James's Park. 
By order, EDWARD 8. STEPHENSON, 
Clerk and Solicitor to the Trustees. 
NOTE—The Trastees meet on the ao Wednesday in every 
month, to ider suc! r loans as have been sent in 
one clear week at the least Before the first day of the month.—The 
sureties must be unexceptionable. 


QouTH WALES RAILWAY.—NOTICE is 
ereby given that, es next HALF-YEARLY GENERAL or 
ORDESA RY MERTEN of the Proprietors of this Com~- anv will 
be HELD. pursuant vate A wh of Parliament, at-the P 4 DDING- 
TON STATION of the G Western Railway, on Soe ar the 
dupurhugearhanam a edunatuds pone tie he general 
purposes of business. — Signed. 
CR. M. TALBOT, Chairman, 
WILLIAM MATTHEWS, ey Chairman 
The Ttans‘er Books will be closed on the 13th inst. and will not 
be re-opened until after the said Hailf-yearly General Meeting, on 
the 27th instant.— By order, 
FRED: G. SAUNDERS, Secretary. 
South Wales Railway Office, 10, E istbourne-terrace, Paddington, 
London, A wgust 4, 1892. 














DARTNERSHIP.—A party who has for upwards 

of twelve years been eens | by architects and builders, is a 

good and ex pedldeusdramaty taman, surveyer, and accountant, can 

a out quantities, tei wi-hes to obtain a situation 

where, after a short trial, if ¢ to both parties, he will haveno 

objection to advance a a= of money in order to obtain a Partner- 
ship.— Address, prepaid. J. H: B. M. Offices of “The Builder,” 

L. York-strect, 


3 UILDER'S FOREMAN. v= WANTED, Sen 
diately, for the Country, a goed practical id 

one accustomed to t he pra niet ed of outdoor works Alsoa 
Youth wanted, on has: beem:engaged in a builder's offiee.— 
Address. post-paid, stating full partionlars. to Me-ers. SANDERS 
Pounding. 


and WOOLOUTT, Guild 

Ww* ANTED, a le Person as WORKING 
Sard in a little jobbing business as CARPENTER 

and BUILDER. ~Apply personally any evening within a week at 

Bishopacate 








28, Duke-street, B 


J ANTED, a respectable TOWN TRAVELLER, | 

on aomeainion, or oth rwise, who is well acquainted with 
builders, to sel! articles of extensive consumption. — 
PHILIP H: (Ruend €o, 36, Mark-lane. 








TO BRICKLAYERS. 
WANTED, a wo! 
BRICKLAYERs, who.t! y understands his busi- 
ness, and has heen accustomed to management of a number of 
men. None.need apply whe has not filied a similar situation, and 
can have a good ¢ r from his emploger.—Apply to 
GEO. 8. 8. WILLIAMS. Builder, $2, Thormhill-square, Islington. 


y JANTED, by an Architect and Surveyor in the 
City, a DRa’ + accustomed 


ING = to the general | 
duties of an office. 


required. Also hes an wate ua Pupil f 7 thr-e or four years.— 
Adtre 8, L. M. Messrs: Nixon and Arnold, 29, Poultry. 


FOREMAN of | 








TO. CLERKS OF WORKS, e+ pe ASSISTANTS, AND 
W ANTED, immediately, a first-rate practical 
CLERK, stan Ar Aa a Pe me ge town. He 


Tanst he t 
mechanical man’ po megane 7 of iron, i fatae won, 2 and 
in getti | 





r ocoupiers or traders resident | 


Apply a 


ons and amount of salary | 


~ s /O ARCHITECTS. &c. a 


mt. per | AN experienced DRAUGHTSMAN is desirous | 
Y.-—-NOTICE Is} 


of meeting witha SITUATION : 

| with [tal'an and Gothic Architecture, 
fini-hed, detail and working drawings, 
| routine of bu iness generally.— Addre 
| Westmins‘er. 


is thoroughly acquainted 

preraring per-pective 
specifications, &c. 
s, D. M. 18, Bridge-court, 





TO ENGINEPRS. FOUNDERS, BUT ILDERS, ANT ) ) OTHERS. ts 

. Z PERSON, 32 years of age, well versed in 
4 accounts. men’s time, ab tractin: prime eost Ac. wishes a 
RF “ENG AGEMENT as CLERK, TIME. or STOKEKEEPER fn 
e'ther of the ahove denpartmentse—Address, A. B. care of Mr. 
Seabrooke, 19. Cam len-place, “outhampton-stree' » Cambe rwe ie 


ee TO BUILDER? AND CARPENTERS. 
RESPECTABLE YOUTH, aged eighteen, who 


4 ha« heen two years with a bofider. is des'rous of binding 
himeelf for two or three years toa Co untry Builder or Carpenter, 
either »s in or outdoor APPRENTICE. A moderate premium 
offeret. References given and required.—Address W. D. Mr. 
Leak." %, pate 


PATI NTERS ND | Hoe SF DECORATORS. 
SITU ATION WANTED by a Man of sober 
f and indus! rious hv ite, of upwerds of thirty years’ practical 
experience asa ceneral horse painter and sign writer; canible of 
conducting « first rate business as foreman or clerk, and making 
himself wepedls usefal—Address, 3. M. W. 8, Stanhope-street, 





Address, K. W. 29, Park- 








TO RUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS 
THOROUGH practical Builder's CLERK, 
with references of long standing, is anxious for a RE- 

PNGAGEMENT, in Town or Country. 
street, Dorset-equ ore. 
TO ARCHITECTS. BUILDFPRS, AND OTHERS 
A THOROUGH practical CLERK of WORKS, 
who has had the entire t to some 
extent, is able to make plan«, working — menanre and 
value every kind of work connected with the trede, will shortly be | 
open toa RE-ENGAGEWENT. Hasathorough knowledce of the | 
different markets and merehants, is an excellent correspondent and 
| accountant. and fully competent to undertake the management 
of a be —_ 3 ss. Firet-rate testimon +ls and security. if required. 
Addres J. P. Mn Calder’s, 1, Bath Sussex-square, 
Hyde-park-cardens 





d TO BUILDERS, &e. 

HE Advertiser—a good Draughtsman and 
Estimator, and for the last two vears Manager in a Builder's 
Offic —desires a RE-ENG me ney erent Address, HL: B. Office of 
|“ The Builder,” 1, York-street. Covent-carden. 


} —- 


i TO ARCHITECTS AN n SURVEYORS. 

HE Advertiser, who is fully qualified in all the 
| duties of the profession, — ding designing. finished, detail, 
land perspective drawings. fieationa, quantitie. &e. &e is 
desirous of an ENGAGEMENT. Terms moderate — Address, X. Z. 
| Peshetiien, Warnford, near Bishop’s Waltham, Hants. 








| TO ARCHITECTS, CIVIL ENGINEERS, AND OTHERS. 
\'TYHE Advertiser is desirous of an ENGAGE- 


MENT in an office ac JUNIOR ASSISTANT in either of | 
the abeve professions: he hasa light knowledge of drawiug and 





| ofice business: a moderate salury only expecte! ; age twenty.— 
| Address, stating terms, &£. to W. W.B. 48, Whiteehapel-road, 
London. 





a TO CARPENTERS AND OTHERS. 

ANY Young Man wishing. to enter into business, | 

}+ and having only a few rounds at disp eal, may hear of an 
| ESTABLISHED CONCERN, v ——~ good living has been, 
canbe made. Satis “Teasems given for the pre-ent proprietor | 
disposing of the same.—Apply to Mr. ROWE, House and. Business 
Agent. 73. Coleman-s'reet. 


and 





TO SURVEYORS. 
O BE DISPOSED OF (together or separate), 
a 5-inch TH EODOLITE. diviled on silver, aud a LUMPY 


| LEVEL, with silver compass ring, both cx ete. and of the best 
ription : can ted.—Terms fo &c. on anpliestion 
by letter to L. 1 4, Wimbourne-street, New North road, Hoxton. — 





SAWING MACHINERY WANTED.—A Deal 

Frame and a Planing Mechine ; must be of the bes* deserip- 
tion. Parties having either of the above ready for immediate use 
mav hear of a purchaser by sending particulars to the Super- 
i dent, Durrand’s Wharf, Rotherhithe, or 2, Charlotte-row, 





8u 4 

out working and detait a penn < 

calculations (this bei oe aor oa }, and extremely 

Active and business- like’ r he will be required to superintend the 

office. A knowledge of land-surveying is also desirable. None 
from fifteen 


heed apply who have not had tot ’ 
experience. Algo, wanted, a CLERK. of the "WORKS, of similar 
aalifications, . 


experience’ and ‘Oo super- 
intend the eree! of extensive worka Every Ieteer . be ac- 
companied with wa R. 


ve nexceptionable references, 
Office of * The Builden™ 1, York-street, Covyent-garden. ” 


8. 
; Board of Ordnance. 


Mansion-house. 


rPARPAULIN S FOR COVERING ROOFS 
durii Repsirs. SCAFFOLD CORD and every description 
of ROPE a by Builders upon the ~~ —; Marquees and 

Awnings onsale erbire. Ord r post reeeive the 
attention.—WILLIAM PIcGorT. Je Fore-street, 
urer, by sppoiutment, to her Majesty's Honourable | 





_ 


most prom 
City, Manu 











of | 


Unexceptionahte | 


The applicant isa | 


YOUNG CIVIL ENGINEER, of high attain. | f 


hedrantic and sanitary | 





ak TRAVELLER’S LIBRARY. 
published. in lémo. price One Shilling. 
LECTRICITY ond. the ELECTRIC 
TELEGRAPH; ; Saas with The CHEMISTRY of the 
STARS: an Argument touching the Starsand their Inhabitants. 
By GEORGE Witsoe, M.D. P.RS.EL 
in 16me. price One Shilling, 
LORD BACON. By Tuomas | _Sasmovon 
Macautay. Mr. Macaulay's “ 
torical a 
SPR Three re on the Life and Writings of 
sahene Horace ee ae Lord Bacon, may now be bed ip 


one volaine. price Half-a 
London : LONGM AN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


ECKSTELN n CHIMNI and on the 








on CHIMNEYS 
4 CONSUMPTION of SMOKE, price —— shill’ ne, a 
by JOHN WEALE, at the / = ol- 
| born, and the Author, ~~ Lloyd e, at which" SSideee Mr. 
| Eekstein, may be consulted upon eee 

One number forwarded ane to any part of the U Kingdom 
upon receiving sixty- six postage stamps. 
Just published, in pee - for the po oket, neatly printed 


ype. price 
HE BUI LDER’ 3. "POCKET-BOOK of 
REFERENCE: cont:ining numerous Tables, caleulated 
from Experiments on the Ste nth of Timbers, Wood and Iron 
| Beams, Tron Columns, &c.; the Strength and Weight of Straps 
| and Bolts ; the adhesive power of nails of different sizes; with 
plain observations upon Roofing, Flooring, Shoring. &c. ; aod 2 
perce of ym ap ay to «| persons connected wit 
uilding. To which is a? a Concise Method of 1 Calculating the 
Value o' Leasehol i — Freehold Prop rty 
i ENKY MALPAS. Surveyor. 
London : ROUSE and CO. 47, vow-lane, Cheapside 


OOKS, MAPS, and CHARTS, illustrative“of 
IRisH SCENERY, LIFE, MANNERS, ke. 
THE BOYNE and one ved ATER Eisstrated, 











Historically amd. Te ically. Br WILLIAM 
WILDE. Withs Map,an em and numerous £ + 
on Wool. ne ume. Chéap Edition, r and 
enlarged. Crown *vo. 5s. cloth. 


HANDBOOK of IRISH ANTIQUITIES, 


Pagam and Chris‘iam ; especially of oe as are 


4 ments. ix desirous of an ENGAGEMENT. He is perfec'ly > of 
ee vith every branch of dranghtsm: nship. surve — and py 2 _ “the — Metropol:a By wW. FP. Waneuxx. ith 
levelling. and has al! the necessary instruments. No objection to | cloth. ieee —_ pocket volume. Fep: 8¥0. 5s. 


RISH RAILWAY GUIDES; being complete 
Charts of the Lines, poimting out every object « 
their vicinity. Each with a Map of the = nti 1 Dublin 

} to Carlow, 4 miles, 39 illustrations J1.— Dublin to . 
and Limerick, 130 miles, 51 illustrationg 6d. each. Dublin 
to Cork, 164 miles, 62 illustrations, 1s se 


y ILLARNEY: A View taken from Lord Ken- 
mare’s Demesne, engraved on steel from a sketeh by Sir 
Cuar.es O'Donne Le. 38. 6d.in a case; or 58 en! od. 
“To this beantifal panorama the tourist will recognise nearly 
every object which exci his w or adni: on 
the incomparable scenery of KMlarney,; ”— Saunders’ News-Letters. 


Ww EEK in the SOUTH of IRELAND, in- 
cluding Notices of Cork, Limerick, Killarney, an 1 Glenga- 
rift. New and enlarzed Edition. With a Map. Prive Is. 


A HANDBOOK for the LAKES of KIL- 
+ LARNEY, and the surround ng Scenery. By James 
Fraser, Author of “A Handbeok for Travellers in Ireland.” 
Witha Map. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


HE NEW TRAV ELLING MAP of 
IRELAND. By Jawes Fraser, Author of “A Handbook 
for Srepelete Ireland” Coloured, in w case. 53. cloth. 
Dublin: JAMES mpg = t Sackville-street. 
London and Liverpool : WB ant Co. Sold by all book- 
sellers. and at the po the 8 a 


FOR 1852. 


” ELLY’S PRACTICAL BUILDERS’ PRICE 
BOOK ; or, Safe Guide to_the Valuation of all kinds 

| of Artificers’ Work; with the Modern Practice of Measur- 
| ing, and an Abstract of the New Building Act for resulating the 
Construction of eee ised and by New Caleu- 
lations upon the Present Value of Materials and — — i. 





by an vitect of em*nence, assisted by several 
suring Surveyors. Dlustrated and exemplified by Steel ve bnatrarings 
and numerous Woodeuts. Svo., price 88., neatly bou 
Lon pew pee T. KELLY. Dnipeow rt SIMPKIN 
d MARSHALL ; and may be had of all Book-ellera 
Of wh« —_ may be had, New Editions. in uarto, ~~ following 
Practical Architectural Works :— 


1. PETER NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 

CARPENTRY, JOINERY,and CABINET MAKING, Revised 

br TREDGYL D; being a new and complete System of Limes; for 

‘the use of Workmen ; fo on Geometrical and 

| Principles Ten Parts at 3a, or in boards, 30s 
wards of 120 Steel Plates, and numerons Woodeut 


2. PETER. NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 
| MASONRY. BRICKLAYING, and PLASTERING (Revised 
TREDGOLD), both and ornamental : ; containing a new 
complete System of Lines for Stone C utting, for the use of work- 
| men; the Formation of Mortars, Cements. Concrete, to which is 
added a variety of new de-igns ke ry Tabicts, Tombs, Grave- 
stones for Cemeteries, &e, &e.; a description of the various 
Ma‘erialsemployed. Ten Parts’ a or in boards, 30s. ; contaig - 
ing upward: of Ninety Steel Plates and numerous Woodsute 


3. TREDGOLD and NICHOLSON’S Theo- 
retical and Practical freatise on the FIVE ORDERS wake mtg 
TECTURE: containing plain andsimple Rules for Drawi 

Executing them in the purest sed i emn an historiedl Dat De- 
| seription of Gothie Architecture. ustrated by upwards of One 
Hundred Steel Engravings, executed ee of first-rate talent, 
| ineluding numerous Diagrams, & welve Parts at 38, or in 
boards, 36a. 


4. DESIGNS for COTTAGE and VILLA 
ARCHITECTU RE ; containing Plans, Elevations, Sectio 
spears, gee ad Demi or the Erecnon of Cotta and Vig 
Directions fo on ee — C= TC seammaa cost of f each caine 

welve Pa 

5. DESIGNS es PUBLIC BUILDINGS, —_ 
4 of | ey Schools, . ‘Alms-houses, nw Works. 
| Markets, sud other buildimgs for public purposes By.& 

——— —- engraved on steel. Ten Pare of at 
, or 32s. 
“6. THE E HOUSE DECORATOR and PAINT- 
| ERS GUIDE; . 


3, containing up- 
t Diagrams. 








| Apa 
} Soom By & w. aoe. f ‘e A aanee Decorators to hor 
i Majesty. Ten 3; orin 
7. THE HOUSE: PAINTER. or DECORA- 
os an sc v= ra) con! ; 
| of House Painting, erbling 5 inclndi h 
jof C Selous, the Laws of Hannomigus Golourtg pe 
| Papert pa ape, A M. errno a 
ni y actual Specim: ns of Han -brush Graining aud arbling 
en Parts, at 3a. ¢ or in boards, a2s. 


THE ENGINEER’S and cn core EN- 
pale e-em a —_ og ea 


in eve’ bone ne of Matiutecte a of = ‘the mpuee, 1 
trated a UKE — 
Civil Engineer t ~y Mechanical 


developed man, we tine ye since the first a 
rn berg of the yp am 9 The Locaniiedn and aineonin 
the sedujous: attention 


overies re- 

ntly made have of the Editer 
Sevanie of each was tested b; experiment, a description 
P! i. By the of new articles; and 

care in the revision of old ones. edition has: now become 





— ae ~ 
| svo. volumes, cloth, lettered, prive 30a, 
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THE BUILDER. 
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UARANTEE of RENTS. — TO LAND- 
LORDS, OWNERS of PROPERTY, TRUSTEES, and 
OTHERS.—Owners of Property can have their Rents aud In- 
comes guaranteed to them on & day certain, whether the a= 
shall then have been collected or not ; or @ certain income 
property for a fixed period, whether wholly occupied or not. 
Rents collected be ee guarantee, the amount being paid over 
2 iately it is collect 
— of property travelling or residing abroad, or in the | 
country, can have the amounts of their rents remitted to them, or | 
paid to their bankers, or other direction ; thus enabling them to! 
draw upon their accounts without fear of disap intment. 
Particulars and forms of proposal to be obtained at the office ot | 
THE RENT GUARANTEE SUCIETY, 3, Charlotte-row, Man- 
sion-house, Loudon. 
Rates of commission one moderate. . eee | 
oct oy jlicies or preliminary expen: 
No charge mad PEDERICK TWYNAM., Resident Director. 


WN ERCH in? S & TRADESMAN’S MUTUAL 





LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 5, Chatham-piace, Black- - 


friars, London, and all the paaeet towns in the kingdem. 


TRUSTE 
David Fergusson, 34. 
Thomas How, esq. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS SOCIETY. 
Policies indisputable, except in cases of fraud. 
All the medical fees paid by the Lem 
rances of every des ription & 
— NON N.FORFE ITURE OF POLICIES. 
Assurers unable, or who find it inconvenient, to pay their pre- 
miums as they fall due, may have a credit on application to the 
board. 


Jeffery Smith, esq. 





meet 
| TECTURAL DRAWINGS, 
| Perspectives got up; fab to of same neatly coloured, with back. | 
| ground, on terms that will ensure a pproval. Temporary assistance | 
| given in getting u PAS ows, Elevation Sections, Detail, and Work- | may be obtai 
r. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
OMPETITION pane wonet DRA WINGS.— -= 
Mr. THOMAS 8. BOYS, Member Society 0! 
Painters in Water Colours, and 4 =i Pee Picturesque ran 
tecture of Paris, Ghent. Rouen,” &. of “ Londen as it ive | 
his services in Tinting Backgroun 24 


ee 


TIRLING’S BELVE 
Beleeere roa, bagiethva reteeed ht oF RRS, 


a Bh (post paid) being made, and inclosing a postage ace on 





ofters 
Views, Interiors, &c. From the long oma he has had 


such subjects, he is fully aware of the points essentially nm | 
and desi; —— = a a | suppl 
far of very, Ms urge dimensions and of superior a, They hae wee: 


| to be attended to. Drawi 
manner.—Address, Mr. BOYS. 18, Albany-street, Regen’ 


TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS, 





R. EDWARD L. PARAIRE is desirous of uve and other 


and Hertfordshire, Breweries, the Race Stand 


ing TEGTT who require COLOURED ARKCHI- 
External. Internal, Isometrical | 


ing Drawings - P. makes a consideration in his charge | 
where competition kos prove unsuccessful, 
Address, 8, Rathbone-place. 
JECORATIVE PAINTING.—| 
FREDERICK SANG. from the Royal Academy of | 
Munich, PECORATIVE ARTIST in FRESCO, and in all other | 
manners of Painting ; whose works may be seen in the principal | 
| eae buildings of the metro polis, begs to inform his patrons. and 
Architect: in particular, that he has considerably increased his | 
Establishment, and is now enabled to undertake, on the shortest 
notice, the embellis':mento private and public buildings, in any | 


part of the United Kingdom. on the most reasonable terms, and ei 


one. of the Classical, Medieval. or neuen ade 
ANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall-mall, Lond 





Loans granted on personal and other securities, in tion | 
with life assurance. 

The directors, being desirous of extending the agencies in and | 
round the metropolis and thronghout the provinces, are ready to 
receive applications from niet oat oe rue accom 

ied with a reference. ORG OMS anager. 
vena THOS. MU SGRAV E. Secretary. 


NO ERROR WILL VITIATE A POLICY 
pELic: AN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Established in 1797, 70, Lombard-street, City, and 3, | 


Charing-cross, W estninster. 
DIRECTORS. 
| Kirkman D. Hodgson, ¢s4. 
| Thomas Hodgson, esq. 
Henry L. Holland, esq. 
| J. Petty Muspratt, esq. 
| C. Hampden Turner, esq. F.R.S. 
Matthew Whiting, esq. 


Robert Gurney Barclay, eq. 
William Cotton, esq. F.R.S. 
William Davis, esq. 
Richard Fuller, ex 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D. F.RS. 
Heury Grace, ¢39. 

AUDITORS. 


Emanuel Goodhart, esq John Davis, esq. 
pty Haggard, D.C.L. 
BONUS. 
At a division of Profits declared up to 3rd July, 1847, the Bonus 
ded to Policies eftected in the seven preceding years on the 
pz Return System” averaged Thirty-three per Cent. on the pre- 
miums paid. Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits are 
divided amongst the Policy-holders. 
LOANS in connection with Life Assurance on approved security. 
Annual Premium required for the Assurance of £100 for the 
whole term of life :— 





j j | 
Without With | Without | With 











Age. | Profits. | Profits, || Age. Profits. Profits. 
-—_——————————- —-> ee | ee 

£8. 4 Zs. 4 £4.04 £.8 4. 

5 | 1n°o 150 | # 218 10 36 5 
*” | 11310 119 3 | 50 409 410 7 
» | 340 210 4 | 610 74 





ROBERT Tuc KER, Boaretary. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, REGENT- 
EET; CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE 
BUILDINGS. Established 1806. 
Invested Capital, £1,311.761. 
Annual Income, £153,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £3,087,738. 





The Right wonsutable’ Earl GREY. 


DIRECTORS. 
William Henry Stone, esq. Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, esq. Deputy-Chairman. 


Henry Blencoe Churchill, esq. | Benj. Oliviera, esq. M.P..F.R.S. 


eorge Dacre, esq William Ostler, esq. 
William Judd, esq. Apsley Pellatt, esq. M.P. 
Sir Richard D. King, bart. Geo 


ing. 1% und, esq. 
The Hon.Arthur Kinoasird,M.P.| The Rev Somes Sherman. 
Thomas ae ae e3q. Frederick Squire, esq. 
A. Beoxment, esq. Managing Director. 
ssetesideet John —_ M.D. F.8.8. -. Upper Montague- 
street, Montague-squa: 
Nineteen-twentieths of the a oy are e divided among the 
insured. 
BXAnEH ES OF THE EXTINCTION OF PEEMIvES 
¥ THE SURRENDER OF BONUSE 








Dateof 8 | Renee etl men. 
ate o um re y. rt 
Policy. Insured.) O'iginal Premium. | 4 nereased annually. 
z. £. ad. &2ad 
1804 2500 79 » 10 extinguished. | 1,222 2 0 
1811 1,000 319 3 ditto 231 17 
1818 1,000 34 16 10 ditto 114 18 10 


~ EXAMPLES OF BONUSES ADDED To OTHER ~ 








Policy Sum Bonuses ‘Total with addi- 
Bio, | Dete- | insured, | added | fiometo be fur. 
j £ S-a41 (82.4 
521 ; 1907 | 900 982 12 1 1,882 12 1 
1174 1810 1200 | 1,160 5 6 2,360 5 6 
P< J 1820 5,000 | 3,558 17 8 8,558 17 8 





x Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained u li- 
cation to the Agents of the Office in all the principal pene. be the 
United — a at the City Branch ; and at the head Office, No. 
50, 50, Regent-st1 


FE: AIR HEAD HARBOUR COMPANY. 
Provisionally registered, 7 ani & Vict. cap. 110. 
Capital, 250.6001. iu shares of 11 each, pa d up. 
The extent af the works limited to the amount of the Neubecribed 
capital, thereby ee | liability to Shareholders, 
STEES, 
The Right Henensble the Earl of DEVON. 
Licutenavt-Colonel BRAN DLING. 
e ie KINGSALE. 
The Earl of 1 DEVON. hai 
e Earl of DEV« Chairman. 
he Lord Kingsale, Kinsale, I 
J Allan. 
5. Lodge, € ° hiselhurst 
ieutenant-Col Brandling, 10, Gloucester place, Portman 
Captain Denny (Committee of the General Shipowners’ Bocietr, | 
rm of Denny, Clarke, and Co.), Great St. Heleu's. 
Francis Fitzroy. esq. 6, Lyall-place, Be rave-square. 
be Hon. Adolphus Graves, ravesend House, Devonport. 


John Holland, esq. Hastin, 
The Hon. Capt. Hotham, K.N. United Service Club. ond Brighton, 





Captain W. Monypenny, RN. United Service Clut 
George W. Speth, esq. (Messrs. Speth and Co), 1, C atherine-court, 
Seething-lane 


George Thornton, esq. F.G.S. the Grange, Gargrave, Y orkshire. 
The Fair Head Mining comonny, = property of which is adja- 
eent to the Harbour, have agreed aside one-fifth of their net 


annual profits towards the an on oy dividends, by which it is | 


expe that the shareholders in this C 

— eee eS per ‘cont, per we " 
The prospectus the Company, and fall particu’ 

tained by application at the Office of the od own op oe iL = 


receive a) 


appl oo me. BREWICK, 
Mr. G. H.C 
4 feet to 40 feet, at 1s. 5d. 


sizes; also a few thousan 
above jor any portion — can be ship 
in the dw 3 or any pe 


pie ~¥ ~~; he, apply, by letter or otherwise, to Mr. 
ORTIMER, 26. Thomas's street. Borough, London’ 





(Messrs. A Ailes Defic, and Co. Calcutta’, Heath- of 





UANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, 

SCHEDULES of PRICES, WORKING DRAWINGS, ke. 
ed, lithographed, 8 he 

PANS ELEVATIONS. DRAWINGS of MACHINERY, &e. 


| ait hed or engraved. 
MRUILDERS’ aad CONTRACTORS’  ACCOUN'T-BOOKS ; 


| DRAWING PAPERS; ditto, mounted and continuous. 
TRACING PAPER and CLOTH : ditto in lengths 
GENFRAL STATIONERY, for the use of BUTLDERS, 


ARC NITECTS. SURVEYORS, and ENGINEERS, at the lowest 
current rates. 
WATERLOW and SONS, 65 to 68, London-wall; and 
49, Parliament street, London. 
Contracts f for the supply of larze establishments 


Buys of QUANTITIES.—DAY and | SON, 
withthe erenestd to the Queen. — Lithograph Bills of Quan- 
pt eh at despatch, and at a vast saving on the prices 
generally cha: 
Pesupasiiven a ~~ up from Geometrical Drawings, either in Out- 
line or Water Colours. 
7, GATE-STREET, LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 


| cee Py yy 
vole y-8 in essrs. BRABYS Belvedere-road, where terms 


| pairs of Emineoce, 
| Public generally.—MAGN 


| that defy competition —39 and 40, Upper Sdgneesten 


ALENTIA SLAT ~~ a. 
'V Slab Company invite eee tie athe | Valentia 


he British Museum, National Gallery hiem ware been been 
vere fanatic asylums, the Orduan: el Prison 
hentlarien, Malang Fione se Frio, Fen 


nd at Brigh: 
kept in tack in large Seeatiie, 
» by Messrs. SHARPE. 


mouth Barracks, and are 


TRE PIMLICO SLATE WORKS 
Patronized by Royalt ‘i the Heads of the Rots the Cle 
uilders. Railway Cont: TT 
US'S ENAMELLED SLATE taster: 
vile imitations and infringements of his patent that 





standing the 


| are attempted), continues to grow in favour with the public be 
handsomer, more durable, and very much che rhlen® 

| Price lists and a sheet of drawings, sent to oper than marble— 
gai: « Cisterns, Filters, Dair: 


any of th 
and octe chelves, Wine ela 


tings, Slabs, and every variety of plain Slate-W ork, at prices 





JARBLE.— To SCU 
| Meer Bies, 1-3 mT ae 
ay 


| ganeemce that they will hold their usual eaee public 8A 
—~17, 


BLE during the month of 
Westminster. Hs — 





the foot of Vauxhall-bridge.—Off: 





BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 
RANDELL and SAUNDERS, 
QUARRYMEN and STONE-MERKCHANTS, 


BATH. 
(DEPOTS.) 
Great Western Railway Station.... PADDINGTON. 
Great Western Railway Station.... BRISTOL. 
Hope-street, Mount-pleasant ...... LIVERPOOL 
Castle-fields ............ bisiviccvane MANCHESTER. 
also cost for transit 


List a prices at the .e marries and de 
to any part of the ingdom, furnis ed on application, 


N rTARKET WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK |« 
BASIN — MARTIN ohnd WOOD solicit the attention 
M hers, to their stock of Portland, 

So Bangor Slates, Lime, Cement. 
ire-g Fire-stone. &c. sold at 


Steps, Landings, &c. cut to order on the shortest notice. Ta’ 

ings leton hire. A Stock of Northen’s Drain Pi Syphons, be 
always on hand. Mortar, Lime, and Hair, Fine Stail, ke Prom 
attention n paid to country ordera 


ORSHAM-DOWN, 
PAINSWICK STONE —MARTIN and WOOD beg to in- 
form their Friends and the Building Trade gopetaliz. thas “ 





Orders and ye for the above Stone will be promptly 
ended to by being addressed to MARK ET-WHARF, REGENTS. Geen 


PARK: BASIN. 
ORKSHIRE FAIRHEAD BRAMLEY FALL 


RIES —This Stone, of superior quality, can now 





he su “y . a very low prio, in consequence of the reduced 
pe Pome of carri 


hipped direct from the quarries to 
the coast.—For application 7 prices, 
Grosmont. near Whitby. Yo ire ; or to 
a (London Agent), Devon Haytor Wharf, Rother- 


AKHAM STATION.—TO BE SOLD, a 

quantity of FLIPSHAM STONE, in Blocks varying from 
per a paso to Mr. BROWN, Timber 
Merchant, Oakham, Rutland. 


TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS. AND OTHERS. 
O BE DISPOSED OF CHEAP, about 1,000 
tons of New Bramley Fall and other STONE, in random 
of coping, 1 ft.é6in. by 6in. The 
in cargoes and delivered 
rt coastwise with immediate despatch.—For 


age. 
London and all parts 


hithe, London. 








and other BATH and) 


N ARBLE.—Mr. J. FABBRICOTTI, of Carrara, Carrara, 
yi Italy, Proprietor of Marble Quarries, and the only 
in the United Kingdom coiling Ktalien Marble | the produce'a of hi his 


own quarries, begs to inform the gentlemen connecte 
pee trade that he has established, in Loudon, t the at 
ae Depét of Statuary, vane Sicilian, Dove Black and Gold 


Marbics. at CARRARA WHARF. THAMES E BANK Pitts, 


ce, 8, Crescent- 
Mr. THOS. THOMPSON, Agent. mé-terrace, Millbank. 


Medieval orks, 
FH emorials, 
fonts, Screens, ete. 


AT A VERY ECONOMICAL RATE. 
SAMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrare 


Wharf, Lower Be 
MARBLE CH “PIECES “qrenatistared by improved 


machinery. ae publi are invited to view the stock, unequalled 
for way 
“GUGD i a ty to yt Oa -PIECE FUR 





MARBLE WORK i arte ten a 1a eh 
, D 
rate, for HALLS, ra ntl naps LARDERS, &c. &. viva 
N.B. Th Royal Bu J 
e* ue” 1) e Works every ten 
inutes from th the Bank. _ 





TKINSON’S CEMENT, s0 long known and 

apeernty pA —_. for plastering purposes, is a quick- 

os om en ires no colouri Sold cubed by 

SoH DAeLEY WHITE and SONS, ‘Millbank bank-street, West- 
miuster; and Seel-street, Liverpool. 


EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS and 
FRENCH PLASTER for internal i ey well ws 

p me stuccoes dry quickly, and can be ae within a 
avs. Made and sold by JOHN. BA LEY’ WHITE mad BONS, 
Millbank street, Westminster. 


R&MAN and OTHER CEMENTS. 
Manufactured by q. BLASH FIELD, successor to 
Potenieee. PARKER an WiATT: who, in 1796, fi tre trode 
KERS ROMAN, EM NT; also Tarras and Portland 
ents. English aud Fscuvch Plaster, Terra Cotta Chimney Pots, 


“Matufactory, Mill Wa Walk. ts P wt Depots,  —cccaaeean road, 











no colour! does on bene oe og and is not aff 
mortar for brickwork, it may be mixed with three to "bear parts of 
sand ; and. for concrete, it 


ae TSRANDARD: - 


Pine het Cement fe CEMENT is the ae because 
uses. Aan state. it requires 
ected by frost. Ass 


will carry ton to twelve times its volome 


of sand and gravel.—Manufactured by JOHN BAZLEY WHITE 
rs SONS, ata Milllank-street, Westminster, and Seel-street. 
iverpool 





Tp Pele GeaNT ty Rom BLAU. BEING 
rial Bushels. Quanst Y. Pe Sy 
orks, Nine Elms, olen. 





ORTLAND CEMENT. re LES 
RICHARDSON has the confidence in introducing 


to the trade the above superior EMENT. being of uniform colour 
and owes desideratum never before attained 


ed in Pocient 





r and W. STURGE respectfully announce 
and others, that they have made 


uilders, Masons. 
n FURTHEN REDUCTION. in some of their prices of 
STONE, &c. a list of which they will be happy to forward to pow 
we on applica ion. Sinks, 1s. 


8d. per foot ; Vaving. 32s. 38s 

; Siab, &c. E. and W. 8. are confident the quality b hele e hee 
Sit give satisfaction. and that their prices will be found very mach 
lower than the usual charges.—Bridge Wharf, City-road-basin. 


PAVING, | 2s. 94. per SQUARE YARD.— 





Basements, Foot-walks, Malt-hou Corn Stores, Floors | 


of Warehouses, and every on a of Pavement laid down at 
the above low price, and the ranteed.— a Rl th to gona 
PILKINGTO POLONCEAU'S eoRITUMEN MENT 

OFFICE, MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 14 FISHSTREET. 
HILL.—N.B. Country Agents and Railway Engineers and 
Castors supplied with the best bitumen pf covering bridges and 
arches. 


SPHALTE.—GERVASE FOOTTIT, Trinidad 
Asphalte Works, Rotherhithe ; established 1834. Every de- 
guripthens of Flooring laid with the above durable material in the 
manner. Asphalte for Railway Arches, 40s. per ton. Im- 

porter of Trinidad Asphalte. 


TERRA CoTTa and SCAGLIOLA 
My by J. BLASHFIELD, Mill Wall, Isle 
and sold at No.1 Wiert Praed-street, Paddi 

lie Gan friezes = tals, coats of arms, chimney sh 
| onan lose hele work to 


heat and frost without he I or Sans colour, may be had at 
| nearly the same cost as casting in cement. 

Terra Cotta is more durable than iron, granite, marble, or stone, 
and may be made of black, red, and light cream colours every 
shade. [t can be more undercut and delicately wrought than either 
stone or marble. and architects can have age designs modelled 
and fired in this material (without moulding and the chance 
| copying) fresh from the hands of the artist. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS. 
LL. descriptions of RR Yy ‘COTT ‘A, 


Pagel ons wuasTe® CASTINGS, executed in a 
terms, by J HERBERT land 

















first- 

|5ON. aa ‘te oP Wy nog Jane jtals; Centre 
o orint nm, lon other Pp 

= Trusses, &c. ; Elizabethan and other Chimney 


requisite. It is manufactured on 


be, and 
be my toy hitherto ant the monopoly. 
speltan 
of the 
ta 


Westminster. Manufacturer of 
a a French and English Plaster, &. 


ee the action of —— and 1 and is end — ‘tian a any 


r Cement; dors not vegetate, turn green, 


othe 
with ‘which its ‘eminent bydeeutie soepeltie Ph mpis at once as the 


the day for work oe on e Ports are 

it ge 

contrary to the sicoke pu nt ‘i 

bag wn near the River ym and sent to 
boat or rail, at a reduced price to 





.—JAMES WESTON, 
sod hag a Ncecnond sanetaearng the a may A Cement. begs 


ral that he can supply them with any 
gummuity thes may require, either a hig Works, " ia Poplar: 
Andrew's Wharf, ari-street, Black Soe Lias, and Mastic 





has hith 
| oe nd Buliders — “fivd that these tw 


ris eWharts in London, 
Scot estm 


attention of of their 
confident 





D CEMENT.—The difficulty y of 
Porat fie vl aluable Cement of uniform colour and 
xto proveused me are pe gence’ wn Bn pay oy 

oat he greatest that vanufactured b 
LES i TTLTON at his Genenend Fe Portland Ceme ns ant 
Paris Works, Faversham, Kent, at which nt re 

Upper Thames-street, City, and © 

r, orders can now be received to any 





Scotland-yard, W: 


extent. — 





RTLAND CEMENT WORKS, roo NORTE: 
yume TD hiondsand the Bi plie tot stheir superior or meat 





LE 
HOMAS EAR , 
G z0 Gamer a # HOME HULL 
vod Tahitaed Paik mae 
Importers of MARBLE and peed 


Also, Manufactu: 
Dealers in 
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